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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


SHELLS AND SEA-WEEDS. 
I. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


AGAIN thy winds are pealing in mine ear ! 
Again thy waves are flashing in my sight ! 
Thy memory-haunting tones again I hear, 
As, through the spray, our vessel wings her flight ! 
On thy cerulean breast, now swelling high, 
Again, thou broad Atlantic, am I cast ! 
Six years, with noiseless tread, have glided by, 
Since the unsounded deep I traversed last. 
The sea-birds o’er me wheel, as if to greet 
An old companion ; on my naked brow, 
The sparkling foam-drops not unkindly beat ; 
Flows through my hair the fresh’ning breeze — and now 
Th’ horizon’s ring enclasps me ; and I stand, 
Gazing where fades from view, cloud-like, my father-land ! 


Il. 
THE GALE. 


The night came down in terror. Through the air, 
Mountains of clouds, with lurid summits rolled ; 
The lightning kindling with its vivid glare 

Their outlines as they rose, heaped fold on fold. 
The wind, in fitful sughs, swept o’er the sea ; 

And then a sudden lull, gentle as sleep, 

Soft as an infant’s breathing, seemed to be 

Lain, like enchantment, on the throbbing deep. 
But, false the calm ! for soon the strengthened gale 
Burst, in one loud explosion, far and wide, 
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Drowning the thunder’s voice! With every sail 

Close-reefed, our groaning ship heeled on her side ; 

The torn waves combed the deck ; while, o’er the mast, 
The meteors of the storm a ghastly radiance cast ! 


Ill. 
MORNING AFTER THE GALE. 


Bravely our trim ship rode the tempest through ; 
And, when the exhausted gale had ceased to rave, 
How broke the day-star on the gazer’s view ! 
How flushed the Orient every crested wave ! 
The sun threw down his shield of golden light, 
In fierce defiance on the ocean’s bed ; 
Whereat, the clouds betook themselves to flight, 
Like routed hosts, with banners soiled and red. 
The sky was soon all brilliance, east and west ; 
All traces of the gale had passed away — 
The chiming billows, by the breeze caressed, 
Tossed lightly from their heads the feathery spray. 
Ah! thus may Hope’s auspicious star again 

Rise o’er the troubled soul, where gloom and grief have been ! 


= Iv. 


TO A LAND BIRD. 


Thou wanderer from green fields and leafy nooks ! 
Where blooms the flower and toils the honey-bee — 
Where odorous blossoms drift along the brooks, 
And woods and hills are very fair to see — 
Why hast thou left thy native bough to roam, 
With drooping wing, far o’er the briny billow ? 
Thou canst not, like the petrel, cleave the foam, 
Nor, like the osprey, make the wave thy pillow. 
Thou ’rt like those fine-toned spirits, gentle bird ! 
Which, from some better land, to this rude life 
Seem borne — they struggle, ’mid the common herd, 
With powers unfitted for the selfish strife ! 
Haply, at length, some zephyr wafts them back 

To their own home of peace, across the world’s dull track. 


Vv. 
A THOUGHT OF THE PAST. 


I woke from slumber at the dead of night, 

Stirred by a dream which was too sweet to last — 
A dream of boyhood’s season of delight ; 

It flashed along the dim shapes of the past ! 

And, as I mused upon its strange appeal, 
Thrilling my heart with feelings undefined," 

Old memories, bursting from Time’s icy seal, 
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Rushed, like sun-stricken fountains, on my mind. 
Scenes, among which was cast my early home, 
My favorite haunts, the shores, the ancient woods, 
Where, with my schoolmates, I was wont to roam, 
Green, sloping lawns, majestic solitudes — 

All rose before me, tillgby thought beguiled, 
Freely I could have wept, as if once more a child. 


vi. 
TROPICAL WEATHER. 


We are within the tropics, where the days 

Are an eternal summer to the eye ; 

The sea sends back the noontide’s fervent blaze, 
And, in its lucent depths, reflects the sky. 

Full in our wake, the smooth, warm tiade-winds blowing, 
To their unvarying goal still faithful run ; 

And as we steer, with sails before them flowing, 
Nearer the zenith daily climbs the sun. 

The flying-fish in shoals about us skim, 

Glossed, like the humming-bird, with rainbow dyes ; 
And, as they dip into the water’s brim, 

Swift in pursuit the preying dolphin hies, 

All, all is fair ; and, gazing round, we feel 

The South’s soft languor gently o’er our senses steal. 


vit. 
NIGHT. 


But, oh! the night — the cool, luxurious night, 
Which closes round us when the day grows dim, 
And the sun sinks from his meridian height, 
Behind the ocean’s occidental rim ! . 
Clouds, in their streaks of purple, green and red, 
Gather around his setting, and absorb 

The last rich rays of glory, that are shed, 

In wide profusion, from his failing orb. 

And now the moon, her lids unclosing, deigns 
To smile serenely on the charméd sea, 

That shines as if inlaid with lightning chains, 
From which it hardly struggled to be free. 
Swan-like, with motion unperceived, we glide, 
Touched by the downy breeze, and favored by the tide. 


VIII. 
THE PLANET JUPITER. 

Ever, at night, have I looked first for thee, 

O’er all thy astral sisterhood supreme ! 


Ever, at night, have I looked up to see 
The diamond-lustre of thy quivering beam ; 
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Shining sometimes through pillowy clouds serene, 
As they part from thee, like a loosened scroll ; 
Sometimes unveiled, in all thy native sheen, 
When no dark vapors underneath thee roll. 
Bright planet ! ever let thy welcome ray, 
As now, like joy, illuminate gy soul : 
The world’s attrition changes us, they say, 
And turns the strong-eyed eagle to a mole: 
Ah, ’tis not so! bright things are aye the same 
To him, who keeps undimmed his own heaven-kindled flame- 


Ix. 


TO 


Leagues of blue ocean are between us spread ; 

And I cannot behold thee, save in dreams ! 

I cannot hear the music round thee shed, 

I do not see the light that from thee gleams. 

Fairest and best! ’mid summer joys, ah, say, 

Dost thou e’er think of one, who thinks of thee — 

Th’ Atlantic-wanderer — who, day by day, 

Looks for thy image in the deep, deep sea? 

Long months, and years perchance, may pass away, 

Ere he shall gaze upon thy face again ; 

He cannot know what rocks and quicksands lay 

Before him, on the Future’s shipless main ; 

But, thanked be Memory ! there are treasures still, 
Which the triumphant mind holds subject to its will. 


xX. 
POESIE. 


If ever Phave wronged thy art sublime, 

Sweet Poesie ! (full many do such wrong) 

Disguising, in gilt words and barren rhyme, 

Trite thoughts, which never could to thee belong — 

Humbly I ask thee to absolve me now, 

For all my wanton deficits of sense : 

Prostrate, before thy veiled shrine I bow ; 

This is my last, if not my least offence ! 

But if—O nymph divine !—I e’er have strayed 

Beside the margin of thy fair domain — 

If I have loved to loiter in the shade, 

And watched for thy bright presence, not in vain — 

The time has come, when I no more may dwell 
*Mid thy bewildering scenes, Accept my last farewell ! 


At Sea, May 5, 1835. 








DARK THOUGHTS. 


Ir any ask why roses please the sight ? 
Because their leaves upon thy cheeks do bower: 
If any ask why lilies are so white ? 
Because their blossoms in thy hand do flower: 
Or why sweet plants so grateful odors shower? 
It is because thy breath so like they be: 
Or why the orient sun so bright we see? 
What reason can we give, but from thine eyes and thee ? 


Fletcher’s Christ’s Victory. Cantol. Stanza xlv. 


Tue necessity of faith, or a deep conviction of the truths of 
Christianity, has been insisted on, by all theological writers, as 
the foundation of a holy and consistent life. But, I believe, 
every one has felt, in some skeptical hour, the wish that his faith 
might be strengthened by some ocular proof of the Christian 
religion. We have always seen the laws of nature glide with 
undeviating uniformity ; the sun arises and sets ; the spring and 
the winter return; man is born and dies, with a regularity so 
constant, and at periods so generally expected, that the course of 
nature seems like the decree of fate ; and a species of naturalism 
is silently resting even on some sober and believing minds. 
St. Peter has touched one of the sources of infidelity when he 
says, ‘Since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation.’ 'The regularity of the 
laws of nature, though designed as light to reveal, becomes a 
cloud, to hide the interposition of God. 

I should be a very imperfect puritan, if I did not confess 
myself to be a firm Christian ; and yet, I must confess, I have 
often felt my mind exercised on the obscurity of the proofs of 
revelation. I have longed to see the Deity step out from his 
hiding-place, and give some visible tokens of his power. I have 
hungered and thirsted after a miracle. I have tried to imagine 
the emotions of surprise and adoration, which would shake my 
heart, could I once see the laws of nature suspended. But no; 
she rolls on, in the same rigid uniformity. No spiritual voice meets 
my spirit, to attest the presence of anything in nature but the plas- 
tic power, which executes her silent laws. I have walked on the 
sea-shore, and heard the roaring of its waves ; I have sat amidst 
the tombs, at midnight ; I have listened, with the intensest inter- 
est, amidst the deep solitudes of the woods ; I have fled from the 
living, and implored the dead for some supernatural voice to 
break on the abstracted ear of faith and meditation. 

‘Tell us, ye dead ! — will none of you, in pity ? 


O, that some courteous ghost would blab it out !” 
* 





{ 
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But all has been in vain. Nature, rigid, silent, unconscious na- 
ture, is always interposing her material usages between me and 
my God. ; 

I have sometimes been led to envy the privileges of the first 
Christians ; and to wish that I had been born in those happier 
days. I should then have heard the gospel as it was delivered 
from the lips of infinite wisdom, and seen the proofs, which might 
silence skepticism and awaken a conquering faith in the most 
sluggish heart. I might have caught some notes of the heavenly 
hosts, as they sung over ‘ the quiet innocence’ of the shepherds, 
at midnight, and have stood at the tomb of Lazarus, when the 
voice of his Redeemer called him from the dead. ‘There is an 
impression resting on my heart, that I should have conquered my 
sins with more facility ; and have lived more devoted to that 
celestial power, which was everywhere manifested around. Hail, 
ye happy spirits! Why have ye not transmitted to later ages 
your wonderful works ?—and thou, bright morn of Christianity, 
why were thy dews so transient, and thy reign so short? I have 
but little faith ; I own it. But no angel has ever visited me from 
the skies ; no saint has spoken to my midnight dreams ; no mir- 
acle has ever met my eye. I have but little faith ; but my heart 
longs to find an excuse and a cause in the little proof. 

Full of these reflections, I lately retired to sleep ; and, the 
impressions of the day following me, I was favored with a dream. 

power to be walking beneath a steep precipice, on the east- 
ern shores of the lake Gennesaret. The waters seemed to be 
hushed in the profoundest tranquility, and their color was tinged 
with the purple rays of the setting sun. The day was declining ; 
the shadows of the mountains were stretched upon the waters ; 
and a secret sanctity seemed to pervade the scene, which wit- 
nessed the wonders once wrought in it by the Redeemer of men. 
I felt an increase“of faith, as my eye stole over the objects around 
me, and I could almost fancy I could see the lake agitated by a 
storm ; the bark of the disciples laboring amid the waves. I could 
almost fancy I heard his voice speaking to the tempest, and say- 
ing, ‘ Peace, be still!’ But still, the laws of nature seemed 
to regain their invisible hold on every object around me. The 
waves laved the shores, as other waves do ; and the rocks re- 
flected their gigantic shadows, in the bosom of the lake, like other 

rocks. [I still felt the chilling influence of unbelief. 

While I was walking, I noticed, at a little distance from me, 
a pale old man, dressed in the habits of antiquity, with a remark- 
able, incredulous aspect. He appeared to be counting his fingers, 
walking with an irregular step, until at last he fixed his eyes with a 
look of compassion on me. I immediately knew him to be Thomas 
Didymus, the apostle so famous for his unbelief. I approached 
him, with low reverence, and thus began: ‘O thou once frail 
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mortal on earth, now certainly a saint in glory, have compassion 
on my weakness, and hear me tell my wo. ‘Thou hast been the 
prey of doubt ; thy mind was once the region of darkness, as 
mine is now ; thou didst say, when on earth—‘ Except I shall 
see in his hands the print of his nails, and put my fingers in the 
print of the nails, (here the vision shook his head, and dropped 
a tear) and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe.’ 
Such is exactly my condition. I long for ocular proof. Tell 
me, where shall I find it?’ ‘The saint fixed his eyes upon me, 
and, with his long white finger, kept pointing at my breast. But, 
though his countenance was full of meaning, he spoke not a word, 
and continued pointing to my heart, while he fixed his eye con- 
stantly and fearfully upon me. I felt an irresistible disposition 
to look away to the lake ; I expected to see it ruffled by stagms 
and stilled by some word of miraculous power ; I called for signs 
from Heaven ; I gazed, to see if the wing of some angel would 
not cleave the clouds, and, from its silver feathers, dart some su- 
pernatural light into my mind. Still, the apostle continued point- 
ing his finger at my breast ; and, with a deliberate step, he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to the spot on which I stood. There 
was something inexpressibly awful in his long-continued silence. 
My heart beat with apprehension. ‘Speak!’ said 1; ‘ speak, 
thou dumb vision, and tell how I may be satisfied.’ He still 
approached me, and pulling a little pocket Bible from my pocket, 
began, with a melancholy air, to turn over the leaves. I noticed, 
however, as he was turning, that certain letters, blazed with suns, 
so that, though the print was fine, I could read particular passa- 
ges at a great distance. ‘The apostle began to wave his hand 
and step backwards. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ has the impartial one de- 
nied to me that ocular demonstration, which he afforded.to the 
first disciples?’ He held up the Bible, and I saw, blazing in 
lines of fire, these words: ‘Jf they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one arose from the 
dead.’ ‘Alas!’ said I, ‘is there no way for me to obtain a firmer 
faith?’ He held up the book, and I saw, shining as before — 
‘If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.’ The apostle still kept receding, though the letters 
were as large and as intelligible as before. He was now almost 
beyond my sight, retiring behind a rock, which was about to in- 
tercept him from my view. ‘ Stay,’ said I, ‘stay, and do not 
leave me so unsatisfied ; speak once, and let me hear. Why has 
not the same evidence been vouchsafed to me, as to the earlier 
Christians ? Why has not my sight increased my faith?’ The 
apostle then opened my book, and I read, on a blank leaf, these 
words, which vanished as I read them, and were never seen in 
the faintest trace afterwards: ‘ Idle doubter, why do you com- 
plain? You have your peculiar difficulties ; we had ours. We 
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saw the miracles, but we saw not the brighter proofs of the influ- 
ence of Christianity, through a series of ages, on the heart. We 
had the prejudices of education to encounter, and to tear the most 
cherished opinions from the centre of the soul. The best mira- 
cle is a renovated heart. So, doubter, purge thine eyes, and 
there is light enough.’ I looked up, and the apostle was gone ; 
and the evening winds, through the shades of midnight, were 
sighing over the sea of Gennesaret. 





THE OLD MAID IN THE WINDING-SHEET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAY CHAMPION,’ 


THE moonbeams came through two deep and narrow windows, — 
and showed a spacious chamber, richly furnished in an antique © 
fashion. From one lattice, the shadow of the diamond panes was 
thrown upon the floor ; the ghostly light, through the other, slept 
upon a bed, falling between the heavy silken curtains, and illumi- 
nating the face of a young man. But, how quietly the slumberer 
lay ! how pale his features ! and how like a shroud the sheet was 
wound about his frame! Yes; it was a corpse, in its burial- 
clothes. 

Suddenly, the fixed features seemed to move, with dark emo- 
tion. Strange fantasy! It was but the shadow of the fringed 
curtain, waving betwixt the dead face and the moonlight, as the 
door of the chamber opened, and a girl stole softly to the bed- 
side. Was there delusion in the moonbeams, or did her gesture 
and her eye betray a gleam of triumph, as she bent over the pale 
corpse — pale as itself— and pressed her living lips to the cold 
ones of the dead? As she drew back from that long kiss, her 
features writhed, as if a proud heart were fighting with its anguish. 
Again it seemed that the features of the corpse had moved, re- 
sponsive to her own. Still an illusion! The silken curtain had 
waved, a second time, betwixt the dead face and the moonlight, 
as another fair young girl unclosed the door, and glided, ghost- 
like, to the bedside. ‘There the two maidens stood, both beau- — 
tiful, with the pale beauty of the dead between them. But she, 
who had first entered, was proud and stately ; and the other, a 
soft and fragile thing. i 

‘ Away!” cried the lofty one. ‘ Thou hadst him living! The _ 
dead is mine!’ 
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‘Thine!’ returned the other, shuddering. ‘ Well hast thou 
spoken! The dead is thine !’ 

The proud girl started, and stared into her face, with a ghastly 
look. But a wild and mournful expression passed across the 
features of the gentle one ; and, weak and helpless, she sank 
down on the bed, her head pillowed beside that of the corpse, 


_ and her hair mingling with his dark locks. A creature of hope 


and joy, the first draught of sorrow had bewildered her. 

‘ Paff€nce !’ cried her rival. 

Patiencesgroaned, as with a sudden compression of the heart ; 
and removing her cheek from the dead youth’s pillow, she stood 
upright} fearfully encountering the eyes of the lofty girl. 

‘ Wilt thou betray me ?’ said the latter, calmly. 

‘ Till the dead bid me speak, I will be silent,’ answered Pa- 
tience. ‘ Leave us alone together! Go, “and live many years, 


_ and then return, and tell me of thy life. He, too, will be here ! 


Then, if thou tellest of sufferings more than death, we will both 


forgive thee.’ 
* And what shall be the token ?’ asked the proud girl, ag if hg, 


_ heart acknowledged a meaning in these wild words. 


‘ This lock of hair,’ said Patience, lifting one of the dark, clus- 
tering curls, that lay heavily on the dead man’s brow. 

The two maidens joined their hands over the bosom of the 
corpse, and appointed a day and hour, far, far in time to come, 
for their next meeting in that chamber. ‘The statelier gil gave 
one deep look at the motionless countenance, and departed — 
yet turned again and trembled, ere she closed the door, almost 
believing that her dead lover frowned upon her. And Patience, 
too! Was not her white form fading into the moonlight ? Scorn- 
ing her own weakness, she went forth, and perceived that a negro 
slave was waitin in the passage, with a wax-light, which he held 
between her face and his own, afid regarded her, as she thought, 
with an ugly expression of merriment. Lifting his torch on high, 
the slave lighted her down the staircase, and undid the portal of 
the mansion. The young clergyman of the town had just as- 
cended the steps, and bowing to the lady, passed in without a 
word. 

Years, many years rolled on ; the world seemed new again, so 
much older was it grown, since the night when those pale girls 
had clasped their hands across the bosom of the corpse. In the 
interval, a lonely woman had passed from youth to extreme age, 
and was known by all the town, as the ‘Old Maid in the Winding- 
Sheet.’ A taint of insanity had affected her whole life, but so 
quiet, sad, and gentle, so utterly free from violence, that she was 
suffered to pursue her harmless fantasies, unmolested by the world, 
with whose business or pleasures she had nought todo. She 
dwelt alone, and never came into the daylight, except to follow 
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funerals. Whenever a corpse was borne along the street, insun- gjq n 
shine, rain, or snow, whether a pompous train, of the rich and _ ,oyn¢ 
proud, thronged after it, or few and humble were the mourners, deep 
behind them came the lonely woman, in a long, white garment, jaye 
which the people _ her shroud. She took no place among py ick 
the kindred or the friends, but stood at the door to hear the fu- — poysg 
neral prayer, and walked in the rear of the procession, as one Arm: 
whose earthly charge it was to haunt the house of mourning, and” of th 
be the shadow of affliction, and see that the dead w@fe duly right 
buried. So long had this been her custom, that thé inhabitants qeray 
of the town deemed her a part of every funeral, as much as the” ghadi 
coffin-pall, or the very corpse itself, and augured ill of the sin- and ¢ 
ner’s destiny, unless the ‘ Old Maid in the Winding-Sheet’ came geri 
gliding, like a ghost, behind. Once, it is said, she affrighted a ¢T 
bridal party, with heF pale presence, appearinggsuddenly in the” ¢ that 
illuminated hall, just as the priest was uniting a false maid to a 
wealthy man, before her lover had been dead a year. villas ot 
the omen to that marriage! Sometimes she stole forth by moon- that | 
ight, apd visited the graves of venerable integrity, and wedded — topic 
ve, and virgin innocence, and every spot where the ashes of a tone, 
kind and faithful heart were mouldering. Over the hillocks of “ ( 
those favored dead, would she stretch out her arins, with a ges- com 
ture, as if she were scattering seeds ; and many believed thatshe iP 
brought them from the garden of Paradise ; for the graves, w ich) ton, 
. she ha@ visited, were green beneath the snow, and covered with —_ mak 
sweet flowers from April to November. Heer blessing was better _ also, 
than a holy verse upon the tomb-stone. Thus wore away her lan; 
long, sad, peaceful, and fantastic life, till few were so old as she, — whe 
and the people of later generations wondered how the dead had _ ear 
ever been buried, or mourners had endured their grief, without por 


the ‘Old Maid in the Winding-Sheet.’ ‘Ole 
Still, years went on, and stilfshe followed funerals, and was 6 
not yet summoned to her own festival of death. One afternoon, A 


the great street of the town was all alive with business and bustle, in tl 
though the sun now gilded only the upper half of the church-spire, pro 
having left the house-tops and loftiest trees in shadow. The one 
scene was cheerful and animated, in spite of the sombre shade’ woe 
between the high brick buildings. “Reve were pompous mer-| tow 
chants, in white wigs and laced velvet ; the bronzed faces of sea- _ at h 





captains ; the foreign garb’and air of Spanish creoles; and the _her 
disdainful port of natives of Old England ; all contrasted with the = loos 
rough aspect of one or two back-settlers, negociating sales of — pale 
timber, from forests where axe had never sounded. Sometimes stea 
a lady passed, swelling roundly forth in an embroidered petticoat, _ ros} 
balancing her steps in high-heeled shoes, and courtesying, with war 
lofty es to the punctilious obeisances of the gentlemen. The lo 
life of the town seemed to have its very centre not far from an him 


Splines 
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sun- old mansion, thatgstood somewhat back from the pavement, sur- 
and rounded by neglected grass, with a strange air of loneliness, rather 
ers, deepened than dispelled by the throng so near it. Its site WOuld 
ent, have been suitably occupied by a magnificent Exchange, or a 
ong brickeblock, lettered all over with variowg signs ; or the large 
fu- house itself might have made a noble tavern, with the ‘ King’s 
one Arms’ swinging before it, and guests in every chamber, instead 
and” of the present solitude. But, owing to some dispute about tfe 
uly right of inheritance, the mansion had been long without a tenant, 
ints decaying ff@m year to year, and throwing the stately gloom of its 
the 4 shadow over the busiest part of the town. Such was the scene, 
in- and suéh the time, when a figure, unlike any that have been de- 

me" scribed, was observed at a distance down the street. 


4 _ *Tespy a strange sail, yonder,’ remarked a Liverpool captain ; 
the” that woman, #h the long white garment !’ 
> ee he sailor seemed much struck by the object, as were s@veral 


Maso s, whay at the same moment, caught a glimpse of the figure, 
on- that had attracted his notice. Almost immediately, the various 
led © topics of conversftion gave place to speculations, in an under 
fay tone, on this unwented occurrence. 

of ‘Can there be a funeral, so late this afternoon?’ inquired 
°s- some. 

he "Phey looked for the signs of death at every door —the sex- 
ch tom, the hearse, the assemblage of black-clad relatives — allithat 
ith makes up the woeful pomp of funerals. They raised their eyes, 
er also, to the sun-gilt spire of the church, and wondered that no 
er clang proceeded from its bell, which had always tolled till now, 
©, _ when this figure appeared in the light of day. But none had 
ad heard, that a corpse was to be borne to its home that afternoon, 
ut nor was there any token of a funeral, except the apparition of the 


‘Old Maid in the Winding-Sheet.’ 
= ‘ What may this portend ?* ed each man of his neighbor. 
‘ All smiled as they put the question, yet with a certain trouble 
">| in their eyes, as if pestilence, or some other wide calamity, were 
*) - prognosticated by the untimely intrusion, among the living, of 


€ | one whose presence had always been assogiated with death and 
e woe. What a comet is to the earth, was that sad woman to the 
| town. Still she moved on, while the hum of surprise was hushed 
- at her approach, and the proud and the humble stood aside, that 
€ _her white garment might not wave against them. It was a long, 
oF loose robe, of spotless purity. Its wearer appeared very old, 
_ pale, emaciated, and feeble, yet glided onward, without the un- 
$ steady pace of extreme age. At one point of her course, a little 
rosy boy burst forth from a door, and ran, with open arms, to- 
wards the ghostly woman, seeming to expect a kiss from her 
bloodless lips. She made a slight pause, fixing her eye 7 
him with an expression of no earthly sweetness, so that the child 
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® 
shivered and stood awe-struck, rather than affrighted, while the af 
Old* Maid passed on. Perhaps her garment might have been nx 
polfites, even by an infant’s touch ; perfiaps her kiss would have st 


been death to the sweet boy, within the year. ? g 
‘ She is but a shadow!’ whispered the superstitious. # The —  ¢ 
child put forth his arms, and could not grasp her robe !’ id 
The wonder was increased, when the Old Maid passed beneath ir 


tfle porch of the deserted mansion, ascended the moss-covered ~ tt 
steps, lifted the iron knocker, and gave three raps. Te people it 
could only conjecture, that some old remembrance, troubling « 
bewildered brain, had impelled the poor woman hither to visit 


friends of her youth ; all gone from their home, long sifice and h 
forever, unless their ghosts still haunted it— fit company for the  o} 
‘Old Maid in the Winding-Sh@ét.’ An elderly man approached lo 
the steps, and reverently uncovering his gray léeks, essayed to pi 


expMin the matter. 
‘None,*™Magam,’ said he, ‘have dwelt in thisghouse Msc” si 
fifteen years agone — no, not since the death of old Colonel Fen-; bi 


wicke, whose funeral you may remember to Mave followed. His de 
heirs, being ill-agreed among themselves, hawe let the mansion-" _—c¢ 
house go to ruin.’ 63 


The Old Maid looked slowly round, with a slight gesture of in 
one hand, and a finger of the other upon her lip, appeared @ilOre | 
shadow-like than ever, in the obscurity of the porch. But, again | th 


she lifted the hammer, and gave, this time, a single rap. Could al 
it be, that a footstep was now heard, coming down the staircase _—t 
of the old mansion, which all conceived to have been so long ~~ m™ 
untenanted ? Slowly, fecbly, yet heavily, like the pace of an aged ~~ 
and infirm person, the step approached, more distinct on every ~ W 
dowaward stair, till it reached the portal. The bar fell on the th 
inside ; the doop.was opened. _One upward glance, towards the s 
church-spire, whence the sunsfirfé had just faded, was the last ) 
that the people saw of the ‘Old Majfl in the Winding-Sheet.’ o! 
‘ Who undid the door ?’ asked many. Pp 
This question, owing to the depth of shadow beneath the porch, t] 
no one could satisfactorily answer. ‘Two or three aged men, = © 
while protesting against an inference, which might be drawn, it 
affirmed that the person within was a negro, and bore a singular| _—b 
resemblance to old Cesar, formerly a slave in the house, but _ 
freed by death some thirty years before. em if 


‘ Her summons has waked up a servant of the old family,’ said = d 
one, half seriously. i: 

‘ Let us wait here,’ replied another. ‘ More guests will knock | ¢ 
at the door, anon. But, the gate of the grave-yard should be 
thrown open !’ ; 

Twilight had overspread the town, before the crowd began to — € 
separate, or the comments on this incident were exhausted. One| 2 
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after another wasgvending his way homeward, when a coach — 
no common spectacle in those days— drove slowly into“the 
street. It was an old-fashioned equipage, hanging closé&o the 
ground, with arms on the pannels, a footman beltnd, and a grave, 
corpujent coachman seated high in front-#the whole giving an 
idea of solemn state and dignity. There was something awful, 
in the heavy rumbling of the wheels. ‘The toach rolled down 
the street, till, coming to the gateway of the deserted mansioi, 
it drew up, and the footman sprang to the ground. 

‘ Whose* grand coach is this ?’ asked a very inquisitive body. 

he footman made no reply, but ascended the steps of the old 
house, gave three raps, with the iron hammer, and rétugned to 
open the coach-door. An old man, possessed of the heraldic 
loré*$o common in that day, exfitined the shield of arms on the 
pannel. . 

eae lion’s head erased, between three flower de, lifes, 
said-he ; then whispered the name of the family to #hom these 
bearings belonged. The last inheritor of its honors was recently 
dead, after a long “vesidew@e amid the splendor of the British 
court, where his biyth and wealth had given him no mean station. 
‘ He left no child,’ continued the herald, ‘ and these arms, being 
in a lozenge, betoken that the coach appertains to his widow.’ 

‘Pirther disclosures, perhaps, might have been made, had not 
thewspeaker suddenly been struck dumb, by the stern eye ofan 
ancient lady, who thrust forth her head from the coach, preparing 
to descend. As she emerged, the people saw that her dress was 
magnificent, and her figure dignified, ‘in spite of age and infir- 
mity —a stately ruin, but with a look, at once, of pride and 
wretchedness. « Her strong and rigid features had an awe about 
them, unlike that of the white Old Maid, but as of something evil. 
She passed up the steps, leaning on a gold-headetheane ; the door 
swung open, as'she ascended®~ and the light of a torch glittered 
on the embroidery of her df€ss, and gleamed on the pillars of the 
porch. After a momentary pause —a glance backwards — and 
then a desperate effort.— she went in. The decypherer of the 
coat of arms had ventured up the lowest step, and shrinking back 
immediately, pale and tremulous, affirmed that the torch was held 
by the very image of old Cesar. 

‘ But, such a hideous grin,’ added he, ‘ was never seen on the 
face of mortal man, black or white! It will haunt me till my 
dying day.’ 

Meantime, the coach had wheeled round, with a prodigious 
clatter on the pavement, and rumbled up the street, disappearing 
in the twilight, while the ear still tracked its course. Scarcely 
was it gone, when the people began to question, whether the 
coach and attendants, the ancient lady, the spectre of old Cesar, 
and the Old Maid herself, were not all a strangely combined 


> 
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delusion, with some dark purport in its mystery. ‘The whole the 
town was astir, so that, instead of dispersing, the crowdyconting hat 
ually ificreased, and stood gazing up atthe windows of the man | cal 
sion, now silvOred by the beightening moon. . The elders, glad 

to indulge the narrative propensity of age, told of the longefaded — th 
splendor of the family, the entertainments they had given, and ™ 
the guests, the gf€atest of the land, and even titled and noble aft 
Ones from abroad, who had passed beneath that portal. These # ‘4! 
graphic remigiscences seemed to call up the ghosts of those to 4] 
whom they referred. So strong was the impression; on som 


the more imaginative hearers, that two or three were seized “he 

trembjjn#fits, at one and the same moment, protesting that they 
had distinctly heard three otherraps of the iron knocker. _ hw 

‘ Impossible !’ exclaimed offers. ‘See! The moon shines 
beneath the porch, and shows every part of it, except in the nar-  S# 
row*shade of that pillar. There is no one there !’ a he 

‘Did it the door open?’ whispered one of thése fanciful 
persons. ‘5 of 
‘Didst thou see it, too?’ said his comPanion, in a startled) $" 
tone. *% S10 
in 


. But the general sentiment was opposed to the idea, thata third — 
visitant had made application at the door of the deserted house. ) 
A few, however, adhered to this new marvel, and even dedlared™ ¥° 
that a red gleam, like that of a torch, had shone through the great sti 
front window, as if the negro were lighting a guest up the stair- — ©° 
case. This, too, was pronounced a mere fantasy. But, atonce,) 
the whole multitude started, and each man beheld his own terror se 
painted in the faces of all the rest. ' = 


lis 


‘ What an awful thing is this!’ cried they. 

A’shriek, too fearfully distinet for doubt, had been heard within ~ 
the mansion, breaking forth suddenly, and succeeded by a deep P 
stillness, as if a heart had burst in Giying it utterance. The peo-— 
ple knew not whether to fly from thé very sight of the house, or 
to rush trembling in, ard search out the strange mystery. Amid 5° 








their confusion and affright, they were somewhat reassured by the 
appearance of their clergyman, a venerable patriarch, and equally °° 
a saint, who had taught them and théir fathers the way to Heaven, 

for more than the space of an ordinary life-time. He was a rev- he 
erend figure, with long, white hair upon his shoulders, a white *" 
beard upon his breast, and a back so bent over his staff, that he |— th 
seemed to be looking downward, continually, as if to choosea) 8 
proper grave for his weary frame. It was some time, before the 
good old man, being deaf, and of impaired intellect, could be ‘. 
made to comprehend such portions of the affair, as were com- || hi 


prehensible at all. But, when possessed of the facts, his ener- 7 
gies assumed unexpected vigor. - 
‘ Verily,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ it will be fitting that I enter ~ 


: 
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* 
whole the mansion-house of the worthy Colonél Fenwicke, lest any 
ontin.« harm should have befallen tWat true,Christian woman, whoriye 
man, call the Old Maid in the Winding»Sheet.’ ’ ‘ 
5 clad Behold, then, the-vegerable gleygyman ascentffhg the steps: of 
sfaded the mapsion, with a torch-bearer behind him, « It was the elderly 
n, and man, who had spoken to the Old Maid, and thessame who had 
noble _ afterwards explained the shield of arms, and récognized the fea- 
These tures of the negro. Like their predecessors, they gave three 
ose to raps, with the iron hammer. 
megf ‘Old Cesar cometh not,’ observed the priest. ®Well I wot, 
| ce _ h@no longer*doth service in this mansion.’ r 
t they‘ Assuredly, then, it was something worse, in old Cagfr’s like- 
“ ness!’ said the other adventurer. 
Hines‘ Be it as God wills,’ answeréf the clergyman. ‘See! my 
strength, though it be much decayed, hath sufficient to open this 
eavy door. Let us enter, and pass up the staircase.’ 
eiful Here occurred a singular exemplification of the dreamy state 
of a very old man’s mind. As they ascended the wide flight of 
artled rd stairs, the aged clefyman appeared to move with caution, occa- 
' sionally standing aside, and* oftener bending his head, as it were 
third _ in salutation, thus practicing all the gestures of one who makes 
ouse. _, his way through a throng. Reaching the head of the staircase, 
di beiigoked areund, with sad and solemn benignity, laid aside his 
great | sta d his hoary locks, and was evidently on the gout of 
stairs | Commencing a prayer. 
once, | ‘ Reverend Sir,’ said his attendant, who conceived this a very 
error Suitable prelude to their further search, ‘ would it not be well, 
> that the people join with us in prayer ?’ 

‘ Well-a-day!’ cried the old clergyman, staring strangely 
around him. ‘ Art thou here withgne, and none other? Verily, 
past times were present to me, and | deemed that I was to make 
a funeral prayer, as many a time heretofore, from the head of 


e Nar- 






rithin © 
deep — 


4 - this staircase. Of a truth, | sawahe shades of many that are 
\mid gone. Yea, I have prayed at their burials, one after another, 
y the and the ‘Old Maid in the Winding-Sheet’ hath seen them to 
ually to their graves !” 

sonll Being now more thoroughly awake to their present purpose, 
neal i he took his staff, and struck forcibly on the floor, till there came 
shite 2% echo from each deserted chamber, but no menial, to answer 





their summons. ‘They therefore walked along the passage, and 


it he : : : - 

se a) 28ain paused, opposite to the great front window, through which 
. the Was seen the crowd, in the shadow and partial moonlight of the 
dbe| Street beneath. On their right hand, was the open door of a 


chamber, and a closed one on their left. 'The clergyman pointed 
his cane to the carved oak pannel of the latter. 
‘ Within that chamber,’ observed he, ‘ a whole life-time since, 








. 
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3 . 

did I sit by the deathbed of a goodly syoung man, who,, being 
no@ at the last gasp’—- _ , *  * : 

Apparently, there was sofffe powerful excitement in thle ideas 
whigh had now®flaShed across, hig mindy. He snatched the torch 
from liis companion’s hand, and threw open the door with such 
* sudden violenee, that the flame was extinguished, leaving them 
no other light thai the moonbeams, which fell through two win- 
dows into the spacious chamber. It was sufficient to discover 
all that could.be known. In a high-backed, oaken arm-chair, up- 
right, with fer hands clasped across her breast, and her head 
‘thrown back, sat the ‘Old Maid in the Winding-Sheet.’ 'T’he 
stately déffpe had fallen cn her knees, with her forehead on the 
holy knees of the Old Maid, one hand upon the floor, and the 
other pressed convulsively agaiiist her heart. It clutched a lock 
of hair, once sable, now discolored with a greenish mould. As 
the priest and layman advanced into the chamber, the Old Maid’s 
features assumed such a semblance of shifting expression, that 
they trusted to hear the whole mystery explained, by a single’ 
word. But it was only the shadow of a tat@red curtain, waving, 
betwixt the dead face and the moonlight. x 
. ‘ Both dead!’ said the venerable man. ‘ Then who shall di- ~ 
vulge the secret? Methinks it glimmers to-and-fro in my mind, | 
like the light and shadow across the Old Maid’s face. Andpow,. 
*tis gone!’ “3g 
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*BLOW, GENTLE GALE!’ 
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Blow, gentle gale ! my pinnace sleeps 
Upon the sea , 
In yonder tower, my Ella keeps % 
Her watch for me ! Es 
Ah, lift my snow-white sail, 3 
Thou gentle gale ! 


Breeze, pleasant breeze ! where dallyest thou? 
On beds of flowers ? 
Come, with their odors round thee now, 
Come from their bowers.! 
And fill my drooping sail, 
Thou gentle gale ! 
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Come ! lovely wind—a fairer rose ® >. 


Awaits thy kiss ; 
On Effla’s cheek thou may’st repose, 
And faint with bliss; 
So thou wilt stir my sail 
Thou gentle gale ! 


Ah, joy ! the waters, crimson-dyed, 
Far, far away, 
Touched by thy unseen pinions, glide 
In merry play ; 
Fill, fill my shivering sail, 
Thou gentle gale ! 


Thanks, gentle gale ! my pinnace rocks — 
' My streamers fly — 
The mists float on, like soarjng flocks, 
Along the sky ; 
Press, press my willing sail, 
Thou gentle gale ! 


Blow on, sweet breeze !— a moment more, 
And I shall see 
Her signal, waving from the shore, 
To welcome me ; 
Rend, if thou wilt, my sail ! 
Blow, gentle gale ! 
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P. Bz 


Samvue. Lewis Sournarp was born, June, 1787, at Basking 
Ridge, Somerset County, New-Jersey. His father, Henry South- 
ard, is now living, in his eighty-seventh year. Tor sixteen years, 


~ he was a member of the State Legislatere of New-Jersey ; and in 


the year 1800, he was elected a membervof Congress, which office 
he uninterruptedly sustained, with credit to himself and his con- 
stituents, for the term of twenty-one years, with the brief excep- 


tion of two Congresses — from the year 1811 to 1815. 


Samuel L. Southard was educated at Basking Ridge, and 
_ Princeton, where Dr. Finley commenced his celebrated acad- 
> emy, by the advice of Mr. Southard, the father, who was de- 


sirous of educating his son at home. 


Among his classmates, at 


school and college, were Dr. Lindsley, President of Nashville 
University, Theodore Frelinghuysen, his colleague in the United 
States Senate, and Mr. Kirkpatrick, a clergyman of high repu- 


tation. 
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Mr. Southard was the youngest son*of a numerous family, who 
were all born in the same part of the State with himself. In the 
fall of 1802, having finished his preparatory studies, he entered 
college, and graduated in the September of 1804, then but sev- 
enteen years of age, and with the first collegiate honors. On the 
fourth of March, 1801, at the inauguration of President Jefferson, 
he delivered an address, which was published in many of the 
newspapers of the day. 

Immediately upon leaving college, he took upon himself the 
ushership of an academy, in Menham, New-Jersey, under the 
direction of Rev. Dr. C. Armstrong, and then in a flourishing 
condition. His reasons for doing this, were two-fold: first, that 
he might review his studies and improve his,classical education — 
and secondly, that he might support himself until he had selected 


ee 


his profession ; although his father expressed his entire willing- — 
ness to support him, in the pursuit of his profession ; yet he de- ~ 


clineg the generous offer — choosing rather to depend upon his 
own industry, than to make farther demands upon a parent, whose 
means were small, as we]l as encumbered by the expenses of a 
numerous family. From the time of his taking his first degree 
at college, he supported himself entirely. About six months 


after he went to the Mendham Academy, Dr. Armstrong, with — 
the consent of the trustees, gave him the entire charge of the 


institution, thus throwing upon him the instruction of about fifty 
scholars, of all ages, many older than himself, and others prepar- 
ing for the junior class, at college — some of whom ate now hold- 
ing distinguished stations. While occupying this station, he sus- 
tained and increased the reputation of the academy, and received 
the thanks of the trustees. His health (iffhis youth, always feeble) 


Need 


now failed him ; and, at the close of eighteen months, he was | 


compelled to resign his charge. His success in governing, was | 


good ; and when leaving, he obtained the kind regards and good | __ 


wishes of both parehts and children. 
In April, 1806, he left New-.lersey, for Virginia, and resided 


in the neighborhood of Keedericksburg between four and five | 


years. ‘There, his time was spent in giving instructions to three 
or four children, in a private family, and in a diligent course of 
reading. He commenced the study of the law, though with no 


intention of practising it; but, that he might obtain a knowledge | 


of its principles. The study of Blackstone, to whom he gave | 


many diligent perusals, inflamed him with a desire of prosecuting 


the inquiry farther, and of reading the authors, to whom references | — 
were made. He therefore studied many of the leading and most 
valuable works on national and municipal law. He was not in the | 
office of any practitioner, but often conversed with Judge Brooke, 
Chancellor Green, and others, whose friendship he had acquired. 

In 1808, he was persuaded to take a license, though still without 
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the intention to pursue thdt profession. Advancing yet farther, 
he was also induced to argue a few causes, for some of his ac- 
quaintances, but without meaning to obtain business, or to set- 
tle in that part of the country, even if he pursued the practice. 

His first effort was at Stafford Court-house, before the vene- 
rable Judge Parker, who held the District Court. He proposed 
to his associate counsel to take a point in the construction of a 
statute of the State, which purported and was intended to be a 
copy of a British statute, the construction of which had uniformly 
been the same in all the courts. His associate declined, but Mr. 
Southard persisted and argued thé point, and was answered by 
Mr. Botts, one of Burr’s counsel, who was afterwards burned 
up, in the theatre, at Richmond; Mr. Southard replied ; and, 
after advisement, the Judge decided in his favor, which decision 
was subsequently confirmed. The Judge declared that, whefi 
the point was first taken, he considered it altogether untenable, 
afid would not have heard an argument from any one but a young 
stranger. When Mr. Southard arose, to argue the case, he re- 
mained motionless, and without rec@ligction or apparent cons 
sciousness, for-several minutes, until every one was agonized at 
his condition. At length, he unconsciously moved his hand and 
touched a-book, which he intended to use ; this book fell on a 
table, some inches lower, and opened to a page he meant to 
quote. ‘The noise aroused him ; his eye éaught the passage ; his 
recollection returned, and he made his argument. The fall of 
that book ‘probably decided his profession — for, lid he taken his 
seat, without making the argument, he would not afterwards have 
made an attempt. He argue@a few other causes, afid had the 
offer of bysiness, but declined it. Mr. Jefferson,.Mr. Monroe, 
Judge Brooke, and others, advised him to settle at Charlottes- 
ville, near the seat of the Virginia University — but circumstan- 
ces prevented’, and, in the winter of 1810, he left Virginia, and 
in January, 1811, he settled at Hemington, Huntendon County, 
New-Jersey. His residence was selected under the solicitation 
of the Governor and others, and with*promises of aid, in which, 
however, he was altogether disappointed. But, notwithstanding 
he was thrown wholly upon his own resources, he almost imme- 
diatly obtained as much business as his health and experience 
would enable him to attend to— more, perhaps, than any oth- 
er young practitioner in the State, in so short a period after 
his commencement. In May, 1811, he obtained his license. 
In October, 1811, he was appointed Deputy Attorney-General, 
in the large counties of Sussex and Morris, which office he held 
from two Attorney-Generals, of different politics, until he was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court. In June, 1812, he mar- 
ried, in Virginia. 
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In the winter of 1811, the democratic party, to which he was 
attached, had resolved to change the Attorney-General. A part 
of them were dissatisfied with the candidates selected to take 
his place, and applied to him to consent to be run as a candi- 
date. The federal party, despairing of the election of the old 
Attorney-General, stated to him that they would vote for kim, 
which would have ensured his election. This offer he refused, 
thinking himself too young and inexperienced for such an office, 
and desired the election of the then incumbent, who was a wor- 
thy man, and a faithful officer. 

About this times he was appointed Master and Examiner in 
Chancery — an office which he holds up to this day, and in which 
he has performed much service: this office does not interfere 


with practice, and may be held by any practitioner or other citi- _ 


zen, by Judges and other officers. While he held this situation, 
his practice was extensive. . 

In the winter of 1814, °15, the great steamboat controversy, 
between New-Jersey and New-York and their citizens, assumed 
gn interesting character ;amd, upon the application of the assign- 
ees of Fulton, a hearing, by counsel, of the parties, took place 
before the Legislature — he was employed as counsel, and the 
cause was argued by him and Judge Hopkinson, on, one side, 
and by Mr. Emmett, on the other. It attracted great crowds, 
A report of the case has been printed, in which he is represented 
as being eminently successful in the competition. Mr. Emmett 
spoke of his efforts and success, in strong terms. By*the,active 
part he took in this case, and the ability with which he managed 
it, his reputation rapidly spread thrgughout the State. 

In October, 1811, he, was clocseh to the Legislature, by what 
is believed to be the largest vote ever given in the county of 
Huntendon. He was of the democratic or republican party. 
His father was one of the first individuals who espoused that 
party, in his part of the State, and was always an active and ar- 
dent supporter of its principles. His son was of the same 
school — ardent, zealous, and active. '“he leading members of 
the bar were generally federalists ; and, while they were attached 
to him, treated him with personal kindness ; they pressed hin 
with severity, and constantly required from him, in conversation, _ 


an active defence of his opinions, which he never avoided. In) 
1812, the peace party prevailed in the State ; he was incessantly 


engaged, tongue and pen; and the change, that was effected in 
the following year, was, in a great measure, attributed to his ex- 


ertions. During this year, he probably wrote more than any — 


two men in the State. When he took his seat, as a member of _ 


the Legislature, the office of Judge of the Supreme Court be- | 


came vacant, and he was looked to as candidate for the office. 
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His health had declined ; and it was thought necessary, by his 
physician, that he should, for a time at least, quit the labors ef 


the bar. He desired to have the office, but his youth and the 
- short time he had been at the bar, made him unwilling to req@gest 
it. It was the pleasure of the Legislature to select him, and it 


or him, — 


is believed, that he would have had no opposition, if he had not 
advocated the re-appointment of one or two officers, in the joint 
meeting, who were among the best in the State, but who wére 
federalists. He insisted, that a faithful officer, who had skal- 
fully discharged his duty, who did not abuse office for party pur- 
poses, should not be abused, for opinion’s sake. He was suc- 
cessful in saving them, although the party was in a large majority ; 
but sonre of them were offended, and therefore changed their 
purpose of making him Judge. He was not ignorant of the 
effect, which his course would produce, and that it might be a 
sacrifice of his wishes, which, though not spoken of at the time, 
were strong, on account of his health. His opponent was an 
eminent lawyer, of his own party ; but, notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Southard was chosen, by a large majariyy. Although his offence 
had been his refusal to displace a federalist, yet the federal party 
divided equally between him and his opponent. 

Mr.. Southard was twenty-eight years old, when he took his 
seat as a Judge of the Supreme Court, and he liad been bet a 
little more thgn four years at the bar. He was on the bench just 
five years, during a part of which time, he reperted the decisions 
of the.court, under a law of the State, requiring such decisions, 
as affected the court for the trial of s:aall causes, 40 be»printed. 
He was confined by the terms of the act, but extended the re- 
ports beyond what was done by others. His reports are in two 
volumes. In 1816, he was appointed, by the Chancellor, a 
Master to decide upon injunctions, in the absence of the Chancel- 
lor from the city ®f Trenton — an office, rendered important by 
the fact, that the Chancellor, who is also Governor, does not 
usually live at the seat of government. He still holds this ap- 
pointment, and is often called to perform its duties when he is in 
Trenton. 

His youth and short service at the bar made his political oppo- 
nents question the propriety of his appointment as Judge ; but, 
in a very short time, he was found to be an efficient member of 
the bench. The jurisdiction of the court is extensive, and the 
Judges hold, twice a year in each county, a Circuit Court, for 
the trial of issues joined at the bar. The duties of this office, it 
is well known, are laborious. So much satisfaction did he give, 
and such a reputation, for probity, consistency, and ability, did 
he acquire, that, when he left the bench, the bar gave him a very 
unusual testimony of their esteem. They all united in a public 
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dinner, under circumstances which manifested respect aud affec- 
tion. His character as a Judge, is anspotied ; and, though al- 
ways a politician, he was never even suspected of being influ- 
enced, by his feelings or partialities, in any cause. 

In October, 1820, he was chosen Senator to Congress. He 
had previously been much urged, by his political friends, to take 
this office ; but he had refused. ‘Two days, however, before the 
election, circumstances occurred, which induced him to consent, 
and he was elected. It was said, that no other than himself could 
have been successful against Mr. Wilson, who then held the seat. 
Although he did not expect to take his seat until December, 
1321, yet the incumbent resigned, and he was appointed to sup- 
ply the balance of the term. He took his seat in the Senate, 
February, 1821, while the Missouri question was yet not fully 
settled. The great question had been decided in the preceding 
session ; and the only point remaining, was the acceptance of the 
Constitution. Against this, but one objection was urged, which was 
to the provision excluding free blacks from the State. Mr. South- 
ard thought that, under the laws of the last session, the question 
was decided, as to slavery in Missouri — and that, the law and faith 
of the government required the admission, if the Constitution was 
republican. He voted against the adinission, until some provis- 


ion was made for altering the provision referred to, as against the* 


Constitution of the United States. But he voted for the admission, 
upon the condition that that provision should be altered. His 
colleague voted against it on any terms. Some of the members 
of New-Jersey, in the House, changed their votes, and the State 
was admitted upon that condition. This change was attributed 
to Mr. Southard, and he was strongly censured for it. But it is 
not, perhaps, known what would have been his vote on the main 
question, if he had been there at the former session. He con- 
sidered, that that question was settled by solemn law, and that 
the faith of the Union was pledged to the admission, on the 
sole condition that the Constitution of Missouri was republican. 
He opposed the violation of the law of the former session ; and 
upon the Constitution of that State being altered, in the particu- 
lar mentioned, he gave his assent. ‘The joint committee, that 
prepared the resolutions for the admission which passed, con- 
sisted of twenty from the House, and seven from the Senate, all 
elected by ballot. His father was a member of Congress, of the 
House, and he of the Senate, and they met in that character on 
this joint committee. At the close of that session, his father 
left Congress, declining re-election, having served his constitu- 
ents, as acceptably as any man ever did for so long a period of 
time. Mr. Southard was in the Senate sixteen days, at the end 
of the session of 1820, and his period of six years then com- 
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menced. He continued in the Senate the two succeeding ses- 
sions, and belonged to the republican party, then in the majority ; 
and of that party he was always found an active, attentive, and 
industrious member. 

In August, 1823, Mr. Monroe offered Mr. Southard the ap- 
pointment of Secretary of the Navy, which office he would have de- 
clined, if he had not been strongly urged by friends, to whose 
wishes he yielded. One of his reasons-for hesitation, stated at 
the time, was, that a violent electioneering presidential contest 
was approaching ; that he was young — but little known to the 
nation — and it was probable, in the short period of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s term, that he should not be able to give to the administra- 
tion of the department such character and weight, as to make it 
the wish or interest of the successor to retain him ; and thus his 
discharge might operate injuriously to his character. It was 
thought, at the time of this appointment, that the election was in 
some degree influenced by Mr. Calhoun ; and on this account, 
some of the friends of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Adams felt un- 
friendly to him. But they were in error, and the election was 
unsolicited and purely the act of Mr. Monroe. ‘The members 
of the cabinet, in its then state, were not consulted ; nor did any 
of them know of it, until Mr. Monroe announced to them his de- 
termination, provided he was not personally unacceptable to any of 
them. ‘Thus the selection was made, purely from Mr. Monroe’s 
own knowledge and estimate of his character and ability. ‘They 
became acquainted when Mr. Southard was but nine years of 
age, and from that time they had been upon the most friendly and 
intimate terms, and were even confidential correspondents. Upon 
the duties of this office, Mr. Southard entered the sixteenth of 
September, 1823. The registers, therefore, are wrong, in stat- 
ing it to have been in December of that year. 

When Mr. Southard became a member of the cabinet, three 
of the members of it were spoken of as candidates for the presi- 
dency. ‘Their friends were anxious and zealous; and it was 
scarcely possible for Mr. Monroe to make an appointment, or to 
recommend a measure, to which some partizan would not give a 
character of partiality to one or the other of the candidates. 
Though holding a position of perfect neutrality, his situation was 
still very painful, and his acts often misconstrued ; and much hos- 
tility of feeling arose against him, from this cause. But, all this 
was without foundation, only illustrating the evils of having can- 
didates for the presidency in the cabinet, and thus creating dis- 
satisfaction, and rendering the President himself unpopular. Mr. 
Southard saw the difficulties by which he was surrounded, and at 
once decided, that it was his duty to refrain from being a parti- 
zan of either candidate ; that his first duty was to his country and 
Mr. Monroe, and to aid in furthering the administration of the 
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government, upon the principles which he had approved. He 
was aware, that this was dangerous ground for himself, as he 
could have no personal claims on any successor, and would prob- 
ably be discarded, to make room for some more active partizan. 
But this could not change his course. He did not express his 
preference to any ; but, as he was, at the time, very intimate with 
the most powerful friends of one of the candidates — General 
Jackson — whenever they spoke to him, as they often did, on 
the subject, he apprised them distinctly, that he was not in favor 
of their candidate. Until, after Mr. Adams’s election, no con- 
versation, even alluding to his election, or the formation of his 
cabinet, took place between him and Mr. Southard. When Mr. 
Monroe retired from the presidency, he expressed, in the most 
affectionate and strong terms, his feeling, in regard to the manner 
in which, unsolicited, he had performed his duties, and the aid 
he afforded him on all subjects ; and he added, that he had never 
associated with one, from whom he had received more faithful 
and efficient aid. Their intercourse was of the most intimate 
and friendly character, and continued until the death of Mr. 
Monroe. After Mr. Monroe had been given over by his physi- 
cians, Mr. Southard made him a visit ; and when he entered the 
room, Mr. M. raised his head, and taking his hand, said, with 
great emotion, ‘ My friend, I am glad to see you ; I love better 
to see you and Mr. ****, than any other men in the world.’ 

It is impracticable to embrace, in a sketch so short as this 
must necessarily be, all the points of Mr. Southard’s administra- 
tion of the Navy Department. <A few days after he had assumed 
the duties of the office, information was received of the illness 
of Commodore Porter, and the distressed situation of the squad- 
ron under his command, at Key-West. Mr. Southard promptly 
dispatched medical and other aid, and sent Commodore Rogers 
out to relieve, as necessity might require. Such relief was very 
beneficial. In the Navy, previous to Mr. Southard’s administra- 
tion of the department, there had been an entire cessation of pro- 
motions, and the Navy was dispirited, He urged a change, and 
more promotions were made than have before or since been made. 
The Navy registers, for the different years, will show that, in 
this respect, he regarded the just claims of the officers, and the 
interests of the service. And, in recommending to the President 
for promotion, he uniformly refused to recommend those whom 
he thought unfit for the higher office. His example, in this re- 
spect, has been useful to the service, though it has not been al- 
ways followed by his successors. For some time, it had been 
customary to make appointments in the Navy, without much re- 
gard to age, or the States from which the persons came ; and 
thus, great irregularity existed. Mere children were sometimes 
appointed. Mr. Southard endeavored to produce equality, as 
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far as practicable, and thus exerted an equal interest. in all sec- 
tions of the country ; and therefore a rule was made, that no one, 
under fourteen and over twenty, should be appointed —a rule 
that is still followed. 

It had also been customary to make appointments of the med- 
ical officers, when recommended, without much knowledge of 
the qualifications of the applicant ; and hence, there were sur- 
geons very unfit to trust with the health and lives of the officers 
and men. Mr. Southard established a board of examination of 
competent surgeons — required every applicant to submit to an 
examination, and be recommended by it, as fit and competent, 
before he could be appointed. The result was most salutary. 
Several incompetent officers were disposed of, and the medical 
corps was made equal, if not superior, to any in the world. It 
had its origin with Mr. Southard. 

The hospital fund had been much neglected. It had been de- 
ducted from the pay of the officers and men, and left in the pay; 
and in that mode, about one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
had been used for other purposes. Mr. Southard devoted great 
attention to it ; recovered what had been thus taken, required it 
to be transferred, every three months, to the commissioners, and 
thus increased it to such an extent, that he purchased hospital- 
grounds at New-York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Pensacola, for 
which he paid between thirty and forty thousand dollars, and com- 
menced a hospital at Norfolk, and an asylum at Philadelphia. The 
intention being to erect, at each place, a hospital, and place an 
asylum in Philadelphia. These were, for a time, neglected by 
his successor. Mr. Southard was also engaged, before he left, 
in preparing to put into operation a system of hospital discipline. 
The building at Norfolk is admirably located, and fitted for the 
object. ‘The asylum, at Philadelphia, is the best building, for 
the object, in the world, and the cheapest, for its extent and ma- 
terials, in this country. His object, in all cases, was to build 
large and permanent edifices, which would not require alterations 
and repairs ; and when, in future years, additions should be re- 
quired, their construction was such as to be extended without 
altering or affecting that which was already done. Shortly after 
coming into office, he perceived that a safe, economical, and 
efficient administration of the department, required that he should 
not be obliged to rely on others, for his knowledge of the various 
yards and stations ; but should make personal observations upon 
them. In May, June, July, and August, he visited them all, 
except that at Pensacola ; made a minute examination, and formed 
his own opinions of their character and qualities. This practice 
has been, to some extent, followed by others. Some very im- 
portant alterations and additions were made, in consequence of 
this visit. He also examined tbe stations on the lakes, at Erie, 
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Sackett’s Harbor, and Whitehall ; and, becoming satisfied that 
the public interest required it, he recommended, at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, that the materials and vessels should be re- 
moved and sold— except the two large ships, Chippewa and 
New-Orleans, on the stocks at Sackett’s Harbor — and the sta- 
tions broken up ; thus creating an annual revenue of about thirty- 
thousand dollars. And during the last session, a law was re- 
ported by him, giving up to the owners the ground, which had 
been occupied for naval purposes, at Sackett’s Harbor. 

Many of the recommendations, which Mr. Southard made to 
the executive and to Congress, were not then adopted ; but some 
of them have recently met more favor. Among those not adopted, 
was the recommendation to establish a line of packets, to start 
every fifteen or twenty days, to he composed of schooners in the 
service, and then the establishment of a passage across the isth- 
mus, connecting some point in the United States with Lima or 
Valparaiso ; thus giving a communication with our squadron, and 
with our merchant vessels, in the Pacific, in less than one third 
of the time now consumed —a project immensely important to 
the navy, and to our growing commerce in the Pacific ; but it 
was defeated, through party motives. Mr. Southard also com- 
menced a system of sending some of our vessels to the islands in 
the Pacific, and thence, by the Cape of Good-Hope, homeward. 
The first vessel — the Vincennes — which made this circumfer- 
ence of the globe, was under his orders. He also urged the es- 
tablishment of a naval school, and pressed it without ceasing. 
A bill, for the purpose, passed the Senate, and was lost in the 
House, by a few votes, in consequence of the accidental absence 
of a number of friends when the vote was faken. He has again 
reported a bill for the purpose. He also appointed skilful officers, 
and provided plans for the future improvements of the navy-yards, 
which were approved, and by which all additions and other alter- 
ations should be made ; thus saving great expense in changes 
and alterations. These plans are now the guide in all improve- 
ments ; and when they are filled up, they will form navy and 
dock-yards, equal to any in the world. The plans for those at 
Norfolk, Washington, Philadelphia, Charlestown and Portsmouth, 
were completed. ‘That at New-York, was not entirely finished. 
It consisted of the present yard at Brooklyn and Governor’s 
Island ; the transfer of which, from the war to the navy depart- 
ment, had been procured by him. _ It has since been returned to 
the war department, and much to the injury of the naval service. 
It would have afforded an admirable site for dry-docks, and other 
important objects. ‘The dry-docks, at Charlestown and Norfolk, 
were recommended, the appropriations made, and the works com- 
menced, under his auspices. Mr. Southard also recommended 
an exploring expedition to the South Seas, and made arrange- 
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ments of vessels, scientific officers, and instruments, for its exe- 
cution which were to depend upon the approbation of Congress 
and competent appropriations. These, however, were not ob- 
tained, and the plan was of course defeated. 

On the third of March, 1829, Mr. Southard sent his resigna- 
tion of the office to Mr. Adams, and received a letter from him, 
written in strong terms of affectionate regard, and of approbation 
of his official conduct. Mr. Adams, also, in a letter addressed 
to some of the citizens of Rahway, New-Jersey, expressed his 
regard for him, in language, which any individual might be grati- 
fied to have applied to himself by such a man. His health had 
been very feeble during the last session of that administration — 
so feeble, that he was unable to go to his office for some months ; 
but, sick in his room, he not only attended to all its duties, but, 
for a short time, performed the duties of Secretary of the 'Treas- 
ury, during an indisposition of Mr. Rush. On several occasions, 
while he was in the department, he performed the duties of the 
other departments, in the absence of the other secretaries, or when 
the offices were vacant. At one time he held an appointment of 
acting commissioner, as Secretary of the Treasury, for more 
than five months — discharging the duties of both offices ; and, 
at another time, he also held an acting appointment, as Sec- 
retary of War, for two or three months. No man ever devoted 
himself more diligently to his duties. 

The friends of Mr. Adams’s administration were in a majority, 
of four or five, in the New-Jersey Legislature, in the winter of 
1828, ’29; and they desired to send Mr. Southard to the Sen- 
ate ; but, by the contrivance of an aspirant for the place, a reso- 
lution was passed, declaring him ineligible, because he was not, at 
the time, an inhabitant of the State —a resolution, for which 
every Jackson man voted, with a small number of those who 
were pledged to the individual referred to ; and it was carried 
by a majority of one or two. The dissatisfaction of his friends, 
at the passage of this resolution, was so great, that they would 
not vote for the member of the party, who alone remained on 
nomination — and they cast their votes for Mr. Dickerson, who 
was thus, against all hope, re-elected. A few days afterwards, 
the election of Attorney-General of the State came on; and, 
although he had written to his friends not to permit his name to 
be used, he was elected to that office, which, however, he con- 
cluded to accept, and which he held for four years, until he was 
chosen Governor of the State. 

His practice, as a lawyer, was extensive ; but no practice in 
that State is very profitable. His return to the bar was more 
successful than is common. After being on the bench five years, 
and in the Navy Department five years and a half, he was fortu- 
nate enough, on both occasions, to find his position at the bar very 
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favorable, and his practice full, without the usual delay in such 
cases. He is engaged in almost all the leading cases, and has 
been fortunate enough to receive higher verdicts in several cases, 
than were ever before rendered in the State. 

In October, 1832, he was chosen Governor, and very reluc- 
tantly accepted it —a sacrifice to the wishes of his friends. He 
held the office for four or five months, during which time the 
nullification question was the subject of agitation. He communi- 
cated the documents from South Carolina to the Legislature ; 
and, in a message, which was generally published, conveyed his 
sense of the doctrines which were then agitated. In the winter 
session of the Legislature, he was transferred from the govern- 
ment of the State to the Senate of the United States — the 
Legislature fully supposing, that the times called for him rather 
in the latter than in the former station. 

Mr. Southard was originally of the democratic party, and took 
an early and a conspicuous part in the expression of his opin- 
ions. With his tongue and pen, he engaged in the discussions 
which agitated the country from 1804 to his appointment as 
Judge, in 1815 ; and since he left the bench, he has always been 
ranked among the republicans of his native State, unless we ex- 
cept the Jackson party, who lay claim to all democracy and re- 
publicanism, as peculiarly their own —a claim, which is pre- 
eminently ridiculous in New-Jersey, where once-prominent fed- 
eralists have seized the name of democracy, and turned over to 
an imaginary federal party the men most prominent, during the 
war, in the democratic ranks. 

In addition to the active part Mr. Southard has taken in the 
political discussions of the day, and his professional career, he 
has written, on various occasions, many speeches and addresses, 
which, if collected, would make a volume of no ordinary size. 
The sketch of his argument, (but the sketch is quite imperfect) 
in the great steamboat controversy, before the Legislature of 
New-Jersey, in the winter of 1813, 714 — in which, the right of 
the State to pass acts countervailing the exclusive privileges grant- 
ed by New-York to Fulton and Livingston, was discussed — has 
been published ; and although, in this litigation, he was engaged 
with Ogden, Hopkinson, and Emmett, yet he won in it distin- 
guished reputation. An oration of his, on the fourth of July, 
1811, has been published, in a pamphlet form ; also, a speech be- 
fore the Columbian Institute, at Washington, in 1827 ; an ad- 
dress before the Mechanics’ Society, at Newark, New-Jersey, 
fourth of July, 1830; an eulogy on Chief Justice Ewing, deliv- 
ered at the request of the court and bar of New-Jersey, and of 
the corporate authorities at Trenton ; an address on the centen- 
nial birth-day of Washington, at the request of the corporate au- 
thorities of Trenton, and of the Legislature of the State, then in 
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session; an address before the Alumni of Princeton College ; and 
also, an address, ‘in the hall of the House of Representatives, on 
the professional character and virtues of William Wirt, at the 
request of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This last address was delivered before as intelligent and as select 
an audience as can be assembled in the United States. The 
venerable Marshall, with the whole Supreme Court, almost all 
the members of the United States Senate, and of the House of 
Representatives, with the taste and beauty from all sections of 
the Union, that usually crowd the saloons in Washington during 
the winter, were present, and all were highly gratified with the 
eloquence and ferver of the speaker. Of the many speeches of 
Mr. Southard, in Congress and at the bar, we have room to say 
but little. A report of his argument, before the Court of Ap- 
peals of New-Jersey, in the Quaker controversy, has been pub- 
lished. His speeches, also, in the Senate, during the late ses- 
sion of Congress, have appeared in a pamphlet form. His great 
speech upon the deposite question attracted unusual attention, and 
has circulated far and wide. Indeed, it is not only powerful in 
argument, but bold, heroic, and chivalrous, in its thrusts at arbi- 
trary power, and at that violation of the laws, which reduced so 
many to ruin and beggary. In this eloquent defence of the 
laws and the Constitution, in this assault upon usurpation, Mr. 
Southard appeared in a character in which his eloquence pecu- 
liarly enabled him to shine. Never fearing the frowns of power, 
he struck at it with the strength of the Roman soldier, who 
defended Rome with his single battle-axe ; and wherever he 
struck, power trembled and quivered at the shock. Enthusiasti- 
cally attached to liberty, and gifted with an ardent temperament, 
he was admirably fitted for such a combat as that in which the 
Senate was involved. Denunciation but awakened his eloquence. 
Abuse only stimulated his industry. Threats but aroused and 
invigorated all that was manly and heroic in him ; and his high 
moral courage, thus enkindled, often rolled forth thunders of re- 
buke, that not only muttered around the ears, but shook the 
‘powers behind the throne.’ During the last winter, but few 
men were more abused than Mr. Southard. True, Webster was 
violently attacked ; Clay, as usual, was assailed ; Calhoun was 
not spared ; but, upon Southard’s devoted head, the weight of 
that power, unknown to the Constitution, but known and fearfully 
felt in its administration, was constantly directed. If rumor be 
true, the fulminator of this wrath, he who presides over the orgies 
of the kitchen-cabinet, was stimulated to this attack by an expos- 
ure, which Mr. Southard made, of his perfidy, at the trial of 
Watkins, when called as a witness in that case. But, all this 
wrath was but noise—mere noise — the sound of the thunder, but 
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without thé bolt or the flash ; and certain it is, that it fell pow- 
erless upon the man against whom it was directed. 

Mr. Southard has-not only received many political honors from 
his countrymen, but science and literature have awarded him their 
gifts ; and of them, to the extent of his ability, he has been a 
friend, and a patronizer. For fifteen years past, he has been an 
active trustee of the college of New-Jersey, in which he gradua- 
ted. For some years, he has been a member of the American 
Philosophical Society ; and of the Society of National Statistics 
* of France. He is also an honorary member of several of the 

literary societies of the United States. In 1830, he received the 
degree of L. L. D. from the University of Pennsylvania. 

The reader, who but glances over this, but a sketch of the life 
of Mr. Southard, must see that it has been a life of activity, full 
of no common incidents — instructive and interesting, too, to 
every young American, who traces it out, from the early begin- 
nings of the schoolmaster, in all the various mutations, which the 
lawyer and statesman went through. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that the man who has been in so many posts, with honor 
to himself and profit to his country, must be a man of undaunted 
perseverance, of pure and elevated ambition, animated by the high 
and patriotic impulses which never forget one’s duty to his 
fellow-men, or that fame which follows and abides by actions 
truly great and good. Mr. Southard has aimed high, and reached 
high ; and on that pinnacle of elevation he stands, guilty of no mean 
action, or groveling attempt to perpetrate one. ‘lhe whole round 
of honor his State could give him, he has run. Offices have 
been fled from, rather than solicited. ‘They clustered, as it were, 
upon him ; and there they ripened into glorious fruit. Enemies 

‘ he undoubtedly has — and who has not, that ever lets loose the 
tongue, in the unbridled independence of a freeman? ‘That 
warmth of feeling, which defies power, and thus terrifying it, 
makes it his enemy, also makes friends. In debate, Mr. Southard 
uses no doubtful words. If an act is mean, mean is the word used to 
designate its character. If a charge is false, false it is pronounced 
to be. And yet, he is ever kind and courteous towards asso- 
ciates in debate. Whatever he says, comes from the heart, and, 
therefore, with all the life and soul of a sentiment springing di- 
rectly from the heart. An energetic, ardent manner, may often 
give it more force than, of itself, it really claims. Lively action, 
a blazing eye, impassioned sentences, rolled along in impetuous 
strains, awaken and often startle. These are, perhaps, the ex- 
aggerations of eloquence ; but such exaggerations as ever make 
the eloquent man. When Mr. Southard speaks, he is all alive. 
If excited, if flushed, if assailed, he bursts forth, in fearless lan- 
guage. ‘The best of words are at his command, and them he 
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uses with the best effect. An audience catches his enthusiasm. 
The crowd go away, instructed and warmed, not so much by the 
sudden flash, which glitters but to darken darkness yet the more, 
but by one broad blaze, one continuous light, ever burning and ever 
streaming over allaround it. Others may now and then launch 
heavier bolts. ‘I'he lightning of some man’s wrath may blast a 
victim with a deadlier blow ; but his is a constant peal— a loud, 
long voice of eloquence, as of the cloud, charged to the full with 
electric matter, that breaks and flashes on every side. 

In person, Mr. Southard is small. His action, in speak- 
ing, is energetic, rather than graceful. His style of oratory is 
vehement, rather than beautiful. His voice is clear, strong, and 
rapid. His eye is keen and penetrating, and, when excited, com- 
manding. In social intercourse, he is one of the most agreeable 
men in the world, ever accessible, always polite — with a fund 
of information, and an abundance of good humor, which ever’ 
make his company desirable. No extra dignity, no encumbering 
pomp, no parade and show, distinguish him ; but, there is a sim- 
plicity of manner, and freedom from ostentation, which, almost 
always, mark the strong mind, and the strong man. No Sec- 
retary of the Navy has been more popular, we had almost said so 
popular. ‘The officers of the navy, almost to a man, will bear 
witness to the liberality, kindness, and yet economy, with which 
he presided over that department. In him, we may add, New- 
Jersey has an accomplished and able son ; and, while a Southard 
and a Frelinghuysen defend her interests, in the great council of 
the nation, she need never fear that they will be powerfully and 
eloquently advocated. 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE. 


In the autumn of 1827, I was induced to make my first visit 
to the renowned city of New-Amsterdam. This was, in fact, a 
literary pilgrimage ; for I blush not to confess that I was actuated 
by an inexpressible desire of beholding those time-honored spots, 
which have been immortalized by the pen of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, and by a hope of benefiting my intellectual and moral 
sense, in many an hour of tranquil meditation over the pages of 
the venerable and veracious historian, in the very scenes which 
were once trodden by his doughty heroes, in the golden era of 
the province. ‘The sort of enthusiasm which thus leads us to dis- 
tinguished places, is, in my opinion, highly commendable, and as 
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distinct as possible from the ordinary lion-hunting spirit, which 
appears to be the law of modern times. ‘To have visited the 
birth-place of some of the world’s. best and brightest spirits, — 
poets and historians, who have enriched the language and philoso- 
phy of their country ; warriors, who -have freely poured forth 
their blood in its defence ; statesmen, who have devoted their 
lives to the task of ennobling its institutions, — seems to give us 
a better conception of their characters, and a clearer understand- 
ing of the grandeur of their works. Thus, taking for my guide 
a philosophic and inquiring spirit, on a bright, sunny, autumnal 
morning — having taken leave of my family, with a certain dignity 
which seemed to me appropriate to the greatness of my under- 
taking, and which enabled me to ‘look farewell with tearless 
eyes ’— I committed my person and portmanteau to the care of a 
coachman, and was soon on the way to Providence, whence, I 
was assured, that a boat, propelled by steam, would take me te 
my place of destination. Wrapt up in an enthusiastic reverie, | 
took but little note of the conversation of my fellow-travelers, 
which, however, seemed to savor of the littleness of trade, and 
proved that, while I was beholding, in fancy, the ancient glories 
of the seventeenth century, they were regarding the aspect of the 
present. 

On the ensuing morning, I was summoned to the deck of the 
steamboat, on its approach to New-York, to look upon the beau- 
tiful scenery of the gently undulating shores of the sound. We 
entered Hell-gate with a favorable tide. Hell-gate ! What asso- 
ciations did not that name awaken! It is true, that my memory 
did not repeat the classic delineations of the realm of Pluto, nor 
even the descriptions of Milton ; but I thought of Knickerbocker, 
of Mud Sam, and the early days of the province. This, then, 
was that frightful whirlpool, the horrors of which were not encoun- 
tered, in olden time, until the aspect of the sky had been care- 
fully noted, until prayers had been offered up to St. Nicholas, 
and a horse-shoe elevated on the mast, to guard against the evil 
spirits of the waters. Tempora mutantur. ‘They do it differ- 
ently now. 

Gliding like voyagers in a fairy bark, we passed the many villas 
that gleam among the trees, upon the northern shore, the gray 
battlements of Blackwell’s Island, and the shot-tower, rising, tall 
and white, against the deep-blue sky, like a marble column in a 
Grecian atmosphere. Rounding in, between the pleasant shores 
of Brooklyn and the peopled ones of Manhattan’s Island, we en- 
tered a deep dock, that indented the city of New-Amsterdam. 
What a throng of emotions rushed upon my soul! It was the 
city of the Dutch, but with nothing to mark its origin. I looked 
in vain for the squat houses, with gable-ends and tiled roofs, built 
of yellow bricks imported from Europe ; these had, long since, 
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been displaced, to make room for flaunting edifices, of American 
material, and marble buildings, that seemed to rival European 
splendor. Spirit of Knickerbocker ! couldst thou arise from the 
grave, and tread the scene of thy old adventures, how strange 
would be thy cogitations! Like Rip Van Winkle, thou wouldst 
find that a change has come upon the face of the old city, and 
that a modern style of dress has obscured and altered those fine, 
antiquated features, which formed the ancient charm of the me- 
tropolis. Accustomed to picture it as described in thy immortal 
pages, I almost feared that I was laboring under some illusion ; 
and that, during a temporary aberration of my intellect, engen- 
dered by intense study, and deep meditation over thy chronicles, 
I had been, all unconsciously, journeying to some strange city of 
a recent date. 

As I rambled slowly up the street, gazing listlessly upon the 
names, borne by the signs and door-plates, | was by them re- 
minded of my whereabout. I read, with awe and admiration, 
names which I had first met with in the ancient story ; and 
I could not help feeling an enthusiastic pleasure, in being thus 
assured that I was in the midst of those who had earned an 
honorable reputation in the olden time. The descendants of 
the great men of the province have not lost the emulation and 
ambition of their chivalric ancestors, although their enterprising 
spirit finds a vent in somewhat different channels ; and the fine 
arts — as painting, sculpture, architecture — bear witness to their 
affluence, industry, and taste. But, like a true antiquarian, I re- 
fused to see the galleries of paintings, the theatres, and gardens 
of the modern city — being extremely unwilling to disturb my 
ideas of the past. I sought, with diligence, for antiquities ; and, 
having the good fortune to make the acquaintance of that learned 
and venerable antiquarian, the celebrated Dr. Zoroaster Plumda- 
mask, my researches were not wholly fruitless. Yet, unwilling 
to make too great a draught upon the good-nature of this most 
learned and estimable ~an, I was often forced to ramble out with- 
out a cicerone. 

In one of these excursions, I pushed on, for some distance, 
beyond the fashionable lounge, and found myself in the upper part 
of the city. ‘The morning had been lowering. Dark, leaden 
clouds had been gradually rising from the horizon in the west ; 
and the wind swept fitfully through the trees, whirling away the 
few withered leaves, and raising eddies of dust along the dry high- 
way. All at once, the sky grew preternaturally black. Huge, 
inky clouds rolled over each other, while their occasional collision 
produced sharp flashes of lightning, instantaneously followed by 
very heavy thunder. Clouds of dust filled the air; but I could 
occasionally catch glimpses of cattle, in the distant fields, scud- 
ding to shelter, or hurrying to-and-fro, in wild dismay. The birds 
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wheeled, screamed, fluttered and dived, overhead ; and the wind 
roared among the foliage. The river was covered with short, 
angry waves, of a dark color, crested with foam, that was shivered 
and blown off as soon as formed, sparkling like shattered glass 
over the gray sea. All these sights and sounds heralded the 
coming rain. I looked anxiously around for shelter. There was 
no shop or public house in the vicinity ; but I beheld, near at hand, 
a church, the deeply-indented door-way of which seemed, taking 
into consideration the direction of the wind, to afford hope of tem- 
porary shelter. Hither f repaired, and had no sooner entrenched 
myself in my retreat, than the rain came down in one unbroken 
sheet, swaying, however, with the wind, and lighted up, inces- 
santly, by red flashes of lightning — the precursors of tremendous 
thunder. As I looked around upon the church-yard, I could 
not help thinking that the time and place were fitting for a spec- 
tral visitation ; and I almost looked to see the tombs yawn, and 
the sheeted dead arise before me. These wild fancies fled with 
the storm, which was, happily, of brief duration. As it cleared 
away, and the sun came smiling forth. from his chamber in the 
clouds, a beautiful rainbow appeared, spanning the eastern arch 
of Heaven, filling the air with inconceivable brightness and glory. 

I turned to the tombstones, and began to read the epitaphs. 
Passing over the commonplace specimens of elegiac poetry, with 
the conventional rhymes of ‘ love’ and ‘ dove,’ ‘ heart from heart, 
forced to part,’ ‘die’ and ‘sky,’ I fixed my eyes upon a plain 
slab of red free-stone, without any armorial bearings or attempt at 
cherubim, and there read the name of Peter Stuyvesant. 
My heart bounded in my bosom. The inscription expressed, in 
simple terms, the rank and age of the deceased — modestly re- 
cording the fact, that he had been one of the Governors of New- 
York, during the time of its provincial glory. Here, then, I had 
unconsciously stumbled on the grave of a hero. A mysterious 
influence had conducted me to the spot— perhaps a magnetic 
attraction ; I should have thought so, had not Knickerbocker 
solemnly assured us that the leg of the immortal Governor was 
not silver, although adorned with silver-leaf. The grave of Peter 
Stuyvesant! I could visit Vaucluse with less emotion. I bent 
over the hallowed stone, which covered the perishing portion of 
the immortal Governor, and deliberately re-perused the epitaph. 
I thought of his virtues —of his end—the spirit of chivalric 
enterprise, which communicated a fire to his plodding country- 
men, of romantic valor, which bore him, unblenching, through the 
horrors of Fort Christina — of military enthusiasm, which encir- 
cled the gubernatorial chair, with all the insignia, the pomp, the 
pride and circumstance of glorious war. Fancy presented a dis- 
tinct image of the golden days. I beheld the waving banners, 
glittering with embroidery, the long procession of determined and 
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well-armed men, each encased in numerous inexpressibles. I lis- 
tened to the spirit-stirring roll of the deep drum, and the wild, 
brazen braying of the trumpets. Then this vision passed away, 
and I looked upon the quiet scene of the hero’s repose — the 
church-yard, thickly studded with grave-stones, full of its quiet 
population, shadowed by the guardian church, which lifted its tall 
spire into Heaven ; the street, yet thinly settled, but soon to be 
a thronged resort ; and then I thought of the historian’s undying 
work. ‘That church, that street, those inspired pages bore the 
name of Stuyvesant. Millions, yet unborn, shall constantly re- 
peat that honored name ; and this is glory ; glory, pure, warm, 
and hallowed, to which the fame of such as Wellington is nothing 
in comparison. I turned from this scene, a more thoughtful and 
better man. 

With similar enthusiasm, I gazed upon the ‘ Sleepy Hollow,’ 
and caught the first glimpse of the Katskill Mountains, whose 
blue summits soared away into the autumnal Heaven, almost as 
brilliant, in hue, as the firmament they seemed to pierce. A 
change has come upon the dwellers at their base ; but, still they 
soar, unaltered, into the blue vault ; still, still their rocky ribs 
pierce through their outward covering, and the forests are yet 
green, and the waters are yet musical — the former waving down 
their rocky sides, and the latter, bubbling up within their stony 
channels. Still rolls the majestic river, broad and bright, as when 
the renowned Hendrick Hudson, with his crew of the Half-Moon, 
first ascended it. And even yet, in times of stormy peril, the 
thunder rattles, and the live lightning leaps among the rough crags 
of the Donder Berg. 

Had I space and inclination, I would describe, at length, all 
the scenes I visited, and recount, with marvelous accuracy, all 
the adventures which befell me among the descendants of the 
Dutch settlers of New-York. I passed several weeks upon Long- 
Island, and pleased myself with tracing the resemblance existing 
between the modern tillers of the soil and their celebrated ances- 
try. ‘They have the same pertinacious adhesiveness to old cus- 
toms, the same narrow prejudices, the same contempt for the la- 
bors of the dominie, the same thrift and. industry, and, in many 
instances, the same language. I know many a good wife, to whom 
English is utterly unintelligible. 

My worthy old host, at the ‘ Narrows,’ was a Dutchman, of 
the old leaven. He followed, in every particular, the customs of 
his progenitor ; and, as his farm was well-managed and produc- 
tive, I could hardly find fault with him for smiling at the agricul- 
tural improvements, of a recent date, which I attempted to ex- 
plain. On his part, he could never make me understand the ne- 
cessity of keeping meat and other articles, in the garret, because 
his ancestors had no cellars in their houses at old Amsterdam. 
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The old gentlemar was never without his pipe, the constant use 
of which, had worn an aperture in his teeth, corresponding in 
size to that of the stem, and invariably receiving it. When he 
went abroad, a spare pipe was placed in his hat-band —a piece 
of forethought, which, like virtue, found its own reward. He 
was really a fine specimen of a class, which, I am happy to say, 
embraces many individuals. ‘Temperate, pious, cheerful, and 
industrious, he enjoyed the various blessings of this life, and 
blessed the Giver of them, with a fervency of gratitude and en- 
ergy of language I have rarely found equalled in one of bis class 
of life. He never sat down to a meal, without bowing his silver 
hairs, and uttering a supplication ; nor did he ever rise from the 
table, without returning thanks. He possessed a strong, though 
uncultivated, mind, and a taste which appeared to me surprising. 
He would often sit, at the close of a summer afternoon, upon his 
stoop, or piazza, and point out the beauties of that surpassing 
landscape, which was spread out, like a vast picture, before him. 
His house stood upon the verge of a bank, which shelved ab- 
ruptly down to the water’s edge. Directly opposite, was Staten 
Island, with its green, undulating outline — its fringed woods, its 
white houses, its picturesque lazaretto, and its telegraph. In the 
mysteries of the latter, my old gentleman was an adept. 
‘For there he learned the news some minutes sooner 
Than others could ; and to distinguish well 
The different signals, whether ship or schooner, 
Hoisted at Staten Island.’ * ° * Fanny. 

Away to the left, were the faint, blue shores of Amboy ; and, 
near the Long-Island shore, connected with it by a bridge, Coney 
Island, with its long beach, of white, shining sand, and many a 
fashionable watering-place in the vicinity. 

The waters, which swept around these respective points, were 
laden with innumerable vessels, passing to and from New-York, 
some beating up against a head wind, dashing the spray from 
their bows, and rising and falling among the fresh, bold, blue 
waves; while others ran down, before the same breeze, with 
every stitch of canvass set, and their bellying sails gleaming 
in the sun, till they shimmered away in the hazy distance, looking 
like white sea-birds, hovering in the horizon. My good old Dutch- 
man was the happy proprietor of a dwelling so situated, with taste 
enough to enjoy its beauties. 

His son was his antipodes. In fact, your young Dutchman is 
fast losing the characteristics of his ancestry. It is probable, that 
fashions, which have descended, like heir-looms, for many gener- 
tions, will be lost in the present. Your young country-buck, of 
to-day, so said my ancient oracle, must have a tailor in the city, 
must relinquish Hollands for claret, (an auspicious change! ) and 
patronize a French dancing-master. Some go to the length of 
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Macassar oil and a barber, instead of sitting with half a pumpkin- 
shell upon their heads, and suffering their sisters to trim the hair 
that projected from beneath, as in the good old time. Your 
modern. Dutchman sometimes takes a newspaper. He some- 
times, if the seeds are in the ground, goes to the May meeting, 
on the ‘ Union course,’ and backs his favorite with some of the 
‘old man’s’ money. Nay, now and then, a youth, taking advan- 
tage of the present rage for speculation in real estate, sells his 
farm at a prodigious price, and, by that achievement, becomes a 
gentleman at once. I cannot conceive anything more unfortu- 
nate for himself. Young ’Cobus Donderberg (1 suppose a case) 
has sold his farm. He has neither education nor taste ; nor, per- 
haps, much principle. Constant employment alone will keep the 
lad from harm. He engages lodgings at a hotel upon Brooklyn 
Heights. You may often see him lounging on the piazza, with 
a cigar in his mouth, and a glass of brandy by his side. When 
the afternoon is fair, and he feels rather enterprising, he orders 
his horse and buggy — the animal a thorough-bred trotter, with 
the wind and speed of an Eclipse colt. Behold our hero on the 
road! His equipments are superb, and his own dress elegant, 
although it sits but awkwardly upon him. His hat is placed 
rather knowingly upon one side of his head, and his curls and 
whiskers have been classically arranged by a Parisian. From his 
lips, issues, at intervals, the perfume of areal Havana. The 
horse takes a strong pull, as he ascends Flatbush Hill. ’Cobus 
looks to the right, and sees a sturdy youth gallantly following his 
plough, and drawing a straight furrow over the sloping hill-side, 
Perhaps our hero sighs ; but, if he does, he is ashamed of it, and 
pours forth fresh volumes of smoke, as if that would drown the 
regret. Arrived at the summit of Flatbush Hill, he stops at a 
well-known public house, from which he soon issues, with a fresh 
cigar, and a rosy blush upon his cheeks, which, gradually extend. 
ing to a prominent feature, betrays the nature of his call. He 
tosses a shilling to the hostler, re-enters his buggy, and bends 
over its side more limpsey than he was before. A second stop 
at Flatbush village. *Cobus meets with comrades ; plays a rubber 
at bowls, pays for the liquor, re-enters his vehicle, and, in the 
full flush of a summer sunset, returns to Brooklyn — limpsey, glo- 
rious, infatuated ; boasting that he can drive near enough to a 
rival’s buggy to file off the fly-dirt from the hub of his wheel — 
but failing in his attempt, and, perhaps, dying ‘ as the fool dieth.’ 

I was happy to find, that some of the Long-Island blacks still 
preserve the traditions of the olden time. Great is their faith in 
Obi, men and women ; and fully do they believe that, all along 
the shore, lie buried the inexhaustible treasures of Captain Kidd, 
each deposite guarded, by the ghost of a murdered man, so 
effectually, that none of the gold and silver bullion has ever been 
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removed. An old, gray-headed negro, who, on one occasion, 
drove me from Fort Hamilton to Brooklyn, related a by-gone ad- 
venture of his, which he assured me was true, in every particular ; 
and he pointed out the scene of it—a dark grove of -cedars, 
which skirts the river-road, that winds along the Narrows. 
Returning late from a merry-making, whistling, as he went, to 
beguile the tediousness of the road, he had just reached the cedar- 
grove, when he became aware of a man, whose face and hands 
glimmered, pale and ghastly, through the gloom. Pompey’s 
heart, though courageous as that of his great namesake, stood 
still. The man approached, and, ina strange voice, asked if he 
wanted money. Pompey was poor as a poet ; but, finding it im- 
possible to articulate, he hurried past the spectre, and hastened 
home, as fast as possible. He concealed the circumstance from 
every one ; but was haunted by an irresistible desire to return, 
by night, to the same place, and seek an interview with the mys- 
terious stranger. Accordingly, a few nights after the first meet- 
ing, he repaired to the cedar-grove, and was again accosted by 
the ghost, who asked if Pompey wanted money. ‘This time, the 
poor black stammered out ‘Yes!’ Whereupon, the spectre, 
pointing to a singular gray stone, cried, ‘ Dig!’ and immediately 
vanished. Pompey hastened home. It was long, very long, be- 
fore he dared to impart his secret to his bosom friend — Coro- 
mantee Tom ; and many nights elapsed, before the worthy had 
courage to commence the search for money, in the grove. At 
length, one starless midnight, they set forth, with mattock and 
spade and dark lantern, and arrived at the grove. ‘They were 
horribly frightened, but went to work in silence — commencing 
operations by removing the gray stone, which the spectre had 
pointed out to Pompey. After the latter had dug for some time, 
he ascended from the pit, being completely exhausted, and handed 
his spade to Coromantee Tom, who leaped into the hole, and 
delved away, most vigorously. Just as the iron instrument rung 
upon some metallic substance, just as the sable friends were 
pluming themselves on their success, a wild, discordant sound of 
laughter rang through that mysterious grove. At once, it was 
answered from a thousand different points ; the echoes caught 
and gave back the sound ; and it seemed as if a hundred demons 
had suddenly arisen from the earth, on purpose to frustrate the 
exertions of the money-diggers. This was too much for Pom- 
pey and Coromantee T'om. Leaving their implements of labor, 
they dashed up the steep, tumbled over the fence, and scuttled 
along the road, with the speed of frightened buffaloes ; nor did 
they dare to look around them, until they were safely locked up 
in the garret of the farm-house. The next morning, they visited 
the scene of their nocturnal labors ; but, the pit was closed, and 
covered with grass, as if the earth had never been opened ; and, 
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what was more surprising, the spade, mattock, and lantern were 
gone. 

Many legends did I collect — all more or less curious ; but, I 
shall not recount them at present, seeing that the results of my 
pilgrimage are to be presented to the world in an octavo volume, 
edited by my learned and amiable antiquarian friend, Dr. Zo- 
roaster Plumdamask, of whose abilities for the task, it would be 
superfluous to speak. 
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‘ RETROSPECTIONS. 

y Sweet Mary! many years have flown 

e ; Since, singing childish songs together, 

yi We made earth, wave, and sky, our own — 
y Far rambling in the bright spring weather. 
he Since then, sweet coz, how many schemes, 
)- In youth projected, have miscarried ! 

id No more the luxury of dreams 

"a Delights my heart — for I am married. 
: Yet, sometimes, when the evening star 

ig Is sparkling on the verge of Heaven, 

With light Sauterne and a cigar, 

id 

" To sentiment I’m sadly given. 

of Reviving memory haunts again 

4 d The long-forgotten world of fairy — 

. The past ; for youth connected then 

- All magic with the name of Mary. 

of And, ‘ by my troth,” it is a spell, 

as That makes me half forget the real — 
ht A Fontaine de Jouvence — whose well 

ns Exceeds the charm of the ideal. 

he And, thinking of the pleasant past, 

m- My spirit’s wings are growing bolder, 

or, . Forgetful of the sky o’ercast, 
led And Emma looking o’er my shoulder. 
~ What pleasant walks we used to take, 
ted Especially when playing truant ; 
and When, roving free through copse and brake, 
nd, You list’ning kindly, I was fluent, 
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And told you tales of old romance, 
And legends of the Scottish border — 

And couched, in sport, a mimic lance, 
Against some castle’s giant warder. 


And, eager to apply our lore, 

Displaying thus our mental progress, 
It was not very long before 

We found aunt Grizzy was an ogress. 
If not, how came she to demand 

My long confinement in the garret, 
Because, with fowling-piece in hand, 

I happened to destroy her parrot? 


The harp of wild Romance is still — 
No more, in castle hall, ’tis ringing ; 
Cold sweeps the breeze o’er wood and hill, 
Through desolated towers singing ; 
Of buried dead, forgotten deeds, 
A broken story wildly telling, 
Waving the melancholy weeds, 
That cling around the feudal dwelling. 


Our world has none of these ; no keep, 
Time-shattered, lifts o’er summer bowers ; 
No spirit-haunted rivers sweep, 


Blue, dark, and deep, round ruined towers. 


Yet, though the eye on Nature’s face 
Sees no worn landmark in its glancing, 

Though here the fairies have no place ~ 
It cannot hinder our romancing. 


Had I lived in the good old days, 
I should have sought and won the laurel 
Instead of the Parnassian bays, 
By getting up a famous quarrel, 
With some oppressive sorcerer ; 
Or clad in armor, bright and pliant, 
Helmed, gauntleted, with knightly spur, 
Have run, full tilt, against a giant. 


These dreams have melted into air — 

°T is difficult such shapes to summon ; 
Giants are growing very rare, 

And broken heads are quite uncommon. 
A giant came, some years ago, 

From Canada — he was n’t savage — 
In Julien Hall a quiet show, 

With no propensity to ravage. 
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I shook my cane full in his face — 
He only begged me to be quiet ; 
A fellow of the ancient race, 
At such an insult, had run riot. 
Alas ! the world is growing poor 
In dreams of the imagination ; 
And he, who plays the troubadour, 
Assumes a profitless vocation. 


We gaze upon the scarlet bean, 
That decks the garden of the villa — 
But now no more, alas ! is seen 
Immortal ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer.’ 
Who reads of Amadis de Gaul, 
Or of the lovely Oriana, 
Who filled his heart, alike in hall 


And field, where shone his warlike banner ? 


Strike, Huon de Bourdeaux! Thy shield, 
Angoulafre is fierce assailing — 
Sink not upon the crimson field, 
While the fair Esclamonde is wailing. 
How can her prison-woes be borne — 
The pangs of hate, the sneers of malice ? 
But hark ! “tis Roland’s ivory horn, 
Breathed from the pass of Roncesvalles. 


Alas !. Romance is in the grave — 
And with it sleeps Imagination ; 
Quenched is the light, that once it gave — 
Vainly we seek resuscitation. 
Our modern heroes wear cravats, 
Our lovers never think of kneeling, 
And helmets are exchanged for hats, 
And nonchalance displaces feeling. 


Once, fairies drove a griffin team, 
And often met with some disaster ; 
Now, griffins are surpassed by steam, 
And locomotives go much faster. 
The imps, that used to sail the air, 
With pinions furnished them by Satan, 
Are now (what will not mortals dare ?) 
Eclipsed by Lauriat and Clayton. 


Farewell, sweet Mary !— we alone 
Can still enjoy the ancient story, 


Whose brilliant light once streamed and shone 


O’er all our paths —a flood of glory ! 


IX, 6 
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Of the bright past, I do not shrmk 
To call myself an ardent lover — 
Or sigh, with Edmund Burke, to think 
The days of chivalry are over. 


SCENES IN EUROPE. 
LAGO MAGGIORE. MILAN, TOUR IN LOMBARDY. 


WE come suddenly upon the lake, without having any previous 
view of it. It is beautifully situated among the mountains, which 
retire gently from its shores, and leave room for numerous vil- 
lages and towns, along the margin and on the hill-side. At Bare- 
no, we hired a boat, to make an excursion on the lake, and visit 
some of the islands. 

The first we went to, was the Isola Madre. It is a beautiful 
garden, with a small country-house upon it—rich with various 
plants and fruits, and commanding a fine view of the lake. 

From this, we went to the Isola Bella, which is occupied by 
the palace and gardens of the count Borromeo. ‘The palace is a 
vast edifice, where we wandered through a labyrinth of magnifi- 
cent saloons, lofty and spacious, opening into each other, adorned 
with paintings, statues, and rich furniture ; the floors of mosaic, 
and the ceiling and walls painted in fresco. On one side, the 
walls of the edifice rise from the lake, so that the balconies, pro- 
jecting from the windows, overhang its waters. 

A delightful freshness prevaile¢ there ; and, as I roamed through 
the halls, I drew happy omens of what I was yet to see in Italy, 
when so superb a monument of taste and art met me on the very 
threshold. ‘The garden is rich with various plants, of every 
clime and country ; but I was most interested by two laurel trees, 
of immense size, said to be the largest in Kurope. In the shade 
of these trees, Napoleon dined, the day before the battle of Ma- 
rengo. While at dinner, the plan of the battle was brought him ; 
and, having examined it, he got up and cut the word battaglia on 
one of the trees. I saw the place where he had cut the letters, 
but they have been effaced by British travelers. I gathered a 
leaf from the tree, as a memorial of the place. 

Resuming our way, we traveled all the day along the lake, and 
at night reached the little town of Sesto Calende, on the frontiers 
of Lombardy. ‘The next morning, having parted from my com- 
panion, I continued my journey, alone, toward Milan. Crossing 
the river Ticino, by a magnificent bridge, of white stone, I en- 
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tered the fertile province of Lombardy. Everything appeared 
verdant and flourishing ; for, although months had passed without 
rain, still the fields had been preserved green and fresh by turn- 
ing aside numerous streams, and thus overflowing them —a thing 
easily done, in so level a country. This added much to the 
beauty of the country: little rivulets were flowing in every di- 
rection over the meadows, and leaped along the road-side ; and 
the sound was refreshing in this hot weather. ‘Towards night, I 
arrived at the gate of the city ; and winding through a labyrinth 
of streets —which would have puzzled Dedalus himself — and 
passing many a palace, church, and square, at length rested at 
the door of my hotel. 

The first thing was, to take a look at the streets, which are 
uncommonly clean — each one having a subterranean passage for 
the water. The houses also, in general, are very handsome — 
having a large court in the centre, and their floors of stone ; the 
rooms, also, are lofty and well aired. 

My attention, however, was soon attracted to the magnificent 
cathedral, called the ‘ eighth wonder of the world,’ and said to be 
the finest church in Italy, after St. Peter’s. It is an immense 
gothic pile of white marble, in the form of a cross, covered with 
sculpture and rich ornaments. Imagination can hardly conceive 
the work, which has been lavished upon this glorious building ; 
every part is rich with ornament ; beautiful statues rest on every 
projection ; its hundred of spires are crowned with them — and 
the idea of the labor and cost of this work of centuries, is truly 
astounding. ‘The interior is not less magnificent. ‘The eye seems 
hardly to reach the lofty, fretted ceiling ; the rich marble of the 
shrines, the colossal statues, the carving, the immense organ, the 
sublime and solemn windows, of stained glass, are all befitting 
the house of God. 

Beneath the floor of the cathedral, is the chapel of San Carlo 
Borromeo, the patron Saint of the city —the most magnificent 
structure of the kind in the world. It is a chamber, whose ceil- 
ing and walls are composed chiefly of silver and gold. The roof 
is a richly embossed plate of pure silver, studded with gold. 
Large pannels, composed of silver and gold, in basso-relievo, of 
exquisite workmanship — representing the various events in the 
life of the Saint — adorn the sides of the chamber. ‘These pan- 
nels are supported by beautiful pilasters, of pure silver — between 
which, is the richest stuff of cloth of gold. On a marble altar, 
at one end of this glittering chamber, reposes the body of the 
Saint, in a sarcophagus of crystal, enclosed within another, of 
massive silver, richly ornamented with gold. ‘The weight of 
silver thus used is immense ; but the workmanship was even 
more costly than the material. 
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Among the most interesting places I have visited in this beau- 
tiful city, are the palace of Brera, and the Ambrosian library — 
each of which contains some very valuable paintings, by the first 
masters. I was gratified by finding in the gallery of Brera the 
original of that beautiful piece, by Raffaelle, the marriage of the 
Virgin, of which I had seen many engravings and copies. 

But the piece which afforded me most pleasure, in this gallery, 
was one by Guercino da Cento, representing the dismissal of 
Hagar and her child by Abraham. ‘The eye turns from the figure 
of Sarah, scornful as it is, and from the venerable countenance of 
the patriarch, to contemplate the surpassing beauty of Hagar. 
There is something superb and almost superhuman in her face. 
No trace of voluptuousness, or passion — unless it be pride — is 
there discoverable ; all is spiritual. She bows to the will of the 
old man, as to the decree of fate ; deep sorrow rests on her 
countenance, yet does not conceal the expression of strong sense 
of wrong received ; perhaps there may be traced the intensity of 
rage, repressed alone by the majestic presence of the patriarch: 
but, withal, the beauty of the woman is.so perfect, so intellectual, 
so glorious, that [ never can forget it. [saw many other very 
superb paintings here ; but, were I to attempt describing them, 
my labor would be too great, and the details tedious. 

In the Ambrosian library, I saw the famous ‘Cartoon,’ by 
Raffaelle ; the ‘ School of Athens,’ and several beautiful paint- 
ings of Titian’s. Among other curiosities, the librarian showed 
me the copy of Virgil, owned by Petrarch — and on the cover 
of which, he has written, with his own hand, the story of his love. 
Another manuscript was showed me, of very early date. It was 
more than a thousand years old. ; 

I spent nearly a week in this magnificent city, during which 
time I visited many temples and palaces, which mock at descrip- 
tion. A feeling of wonder constantly comes over my mind, that 
there is so much wealth and splendor in the world. I cannot 
attempt to give an account of all [ have seen or am seeing. 

I visited one painting, however, in Milan, so famous that it 
would be an unpardonable omission not to speak of it. I refer to 
the painting, by Leonardo da Vinci, of the ‘ Last Supper.’ En- 
gravings of this, are seen in almost every house in America ; and 
I was well pleased to behold the original. In a long room, be- 
longing to an ancient convent, now used as a barrack for Austrian 
troops, I found this famed piece. It is painted in fresco, and 
extends entirely across one side of the room. ‘Time and the 
rude hand of man have done much to dim and deface this su- 
perb work ; yet its beauty is still great. The faces are unin- 
jured, except that the colors are not so bright as at a former period. 

From Milan I took a carriage for Venice —the road passing 
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ever along the rich plain of Lombardy, while the view of the 
mountains, to the north, gave variety and additional beauty to the 
scenery. 

The first town of any size, which I passed on the route, was 
Brescia — originally built by the Gauls, in the early ages of 
Rome, but since, many times destroyed. ‘The most steresting 
object in the city, was the ruins of an ancient temple, built by 
the Romans, in the seventy-second year of our era, and conse- 
crated to Vespasian. I was pre-determined not to like it; for 
a foolish whim came into my head, at the moment, that this admi- 
ration for Roman relics was all a piece of affectation, or an anti- 
quary’s dream. With a feeling of proud superiority, I went to 
the spot ; the gate was opened — and, for the first time in my 
life, I gazed on a classic ruin. The lofty and spacious platform, 
of white marble, with the noble flight of steps, all of which be- 
longed to the portico of the temple, still remained ; and along the 
front arose the columns which had anciently supported the roof. 
These were of white marble, of immense size, and elegantly 
sculptured: one alone remained entire. ‘The ground around, 
and the floor of this portico, were thickly strewed with the fallen 
remnants of this superb edifice. Beautiful Corinthian capitals 
and entablatures; of white marble, exquisitely carved, lay in wild 
confusion on every side. I entered the building which has been 
erected on the floor of the ancient temple, to preserve the more 
precious relics discovered here. ‘The pavement is of rich mo- 
saic ; the walls covered with inscriptions ; altars and tombs stood 
around me ; and in the centre of the apartment was a statue of 
Victory, in bronze, found on the spot, and in fine preservation. 
As I gazed on these relics of the magnificence of the Romans, 
and read the inscriptions in their noble language, as I contempla- 
ted, above all, the exquisite form and the superb face of the god- 
dess, the spirit of the place penetrated my soul, and I felt dis- 
posed to kneel down and worship this glorious emblem of a na- 
tion that had conquered the world. ‘The very dust under my 
feet seemed sacred —and I retired, with a feeling even of re- 
morse, for the absurd idea under which I had entered these pre- 
cincts. 

From Brescia, I rode to Desanzano —a small village on the 
borders of the lake, which the ancients called Bernacus, now 
Lago di garda. This is one of the most beautiful lakes in Italy : 
the mountains, which surround it, in some places rise boldly 
from the water, and again receding, leave room for numerous 
pretty villages, along the shore. The lake is easily troubled by 
a slight breeze ; and if we may believe Virgil, it was the same 
in his day. He says— 


‘ Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens Benace marino,’ 
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I had a little specimen of this uncommon irritability, the night I 
spent on its shores. ‘The hotel, in which I lodged, arose partly 
from the water which flowed under my window. ‘The day had 
been fine, and extremely warm ; but in the night, clouds came 
up, with thunder and lightning, and sudden gusts of wind. ‘The 
little lake was soon chafed into fury ; and the noise of its waves, 
dashing against the shore, awakened me. I arose and looked 
out ; the night was intensely dark, but the flashes of lightning, 
in quick succession, shed a brilliant glare upon the lake, and 
showed its waters, crested with foam, glittering and sparkling 
under the intense light. 

The next morning, when I arose, all was bright and calm. 
The lake was slumbering, as if wearied with its efforts ; and, as 
I rode along the shore, the sun was reflected, in dazzling rays, 
from its glassy surface. A few hours’ traveling brought me to 
the city of Verona, which would have been interesting, had it no 
other claims, as being the scene of that beautiful tragedy, homeo 
and Juliet-— my favorite, among Shakspeare’s master-pieces. 
The city is large, and, like all I have yet seen in Italy, sur- 
rounded by a wall and moat. One of the most interesting build- 
ings in the city, is a Roman amphitheatre, supposed to have been 
constructed in the time of Domitian or Trajan. What most 
surprised me, in looking at this work, was its enormous size. 
It is in very perfect preservation, with the exception of an outer 
arcade, which originally surrounded. the whole, but which has 
been nearly destroyed by an earthquake. ‘The interior of the 
building, the vomitories, the passages and stairways, and the 
cells, in which the wild beasts were confined, remain precisely 
as they were when first erected. ‘The very vastness of the place 
gives it an air of solitude and desolation: the crevices, between 
the stones, are overgrown with weeds and rank grass ; and lizards 
and other reptiles are seen creeping about the walls. A small 
portion has been applied to the purpose of a modern theatre, of 
which the stage, built in the arena, fronts upon a small section 
of the seats. ‘The vast entries, on the entire exterior, have been 
taken up, for stables, shops, and even dwelling-houses ; and thus 
a whole colony has gathered around these walls, and found a rest- 
ing place in their nitches. ‘The whole edifice seems, indeed, as 
if it had been intended for a larger race of beings than those who 
now inhabit it. 

I must not forget to speak of a beautiful painting, by Titian, 
which I saw in the cathedral, and which is regarded as one of the 
finest works of that great master. That I remember it among 
the many I have seen, is a proof, at least, of the impression it 
made upon me. Wearied, with gazing on paintings which repre- 
sent, but too well, the sufferings of our Saviour and of the mar- 
tyrs, my eyes reposed upon this exquisite piece, with delight. 
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It is the *‘ Assumption of the Virgin.’ A marvelous light bursts 
forth from Heaven, and beams upon the forms of those surround 
ing the sepulchre, and irradiates their faces, expressive of the 
deepest wonder and adoration. The Virgin reposes in the clouds 
above them, looking down upon her friends ; and thus it is man- 
aged that the light, from the sky, rests upon her form, but not 
upon her face. Her countenance is surpassingly beautiful — 
beaming with an expression of peace, mildness, and immortal 
happiness ; it is not pleasure which is expressed ; it is seren- 
ity —a consciousness of meriting and a certainty of possessing 
Heaven. 
One pilgrimage remained for me, before leaving Verona; and 

I determined to accomplish it. This was to visit the tomb of 
Juliet. My conductor assured me it was not worth seeing — 
that it was a long distance, outside the walls ; and, after all, was 
nothing but a paltry stone. Feeling more capable, however, of 
judging of these matters myself, I insisted upon going. Accord- 
ingly, we sallied forth. On the way, the guide showed me the 
house of the Capulets—an ancient and lofty structure, with 
gothic windows, but much decayed and injured. Passing out of 
the city gate, we entered a long and solitary lane, which con- 
ducted to an ancient building, once a Franciscan convent. We 
entered the part which was once a church, but now, alas! re- 
duced to a barn: nothing indicated its ecclesiastic character but 
a few paintings, in fresco, which still rest on the wall. On one 
side was a large empty sarcophagus, raised on a platform of stone, 
just as it had been placed in the church; the lid had been car- 
ried away or broken to pieces, and the body removed, or had 
entirely perished. But the pen of Shakspeare has immortalized 
the spot ; and I felt, as I stood there, how true it is, that 

‘ The beings of the mind are not of clay: 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray, 

And more beloved existence.’ 


I must not forget to mention the mausoleum of the Scaliger 
family, which is raised in the very centre of the city. There are 
several monuments, the principal of which is of costly marble, 
very curiously and elaborately sculptured. I have seen engrav- 
ings of it in some of our annuals. ‘This family, which numbers 
in its ranks the great philosopher of that name, was one of the 
most noble in Verona: on the coat-of-arms is seen the ladder, 
from which the family name is derived. Vespasian, Titus Do- 


‘mitian, Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, were also natives of Verona. 


I went next to Vicenza—-a magnificent city, filled with pala- 
ces and public edifices, erected after the designs of the great ar- 
chitect, Palladio, who was born there. Among the most remark- 
able, was the Olympic theatre, belonging to the Academy of 
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Vicenza. It was erected by Palladio, whose intention was, to 
give an idea of an ancient theatre. The part intended for the 
spectators is arranged in rows, rising like steps above each other, 
like the Roman theatres, with the exception of not being divided 
into cunei: a small gallery, similar to those of the ancient thea- 
tres, rises above the two or three upper rows of benches. In 
front of the stage, which occupies about one half of the" building, 
is the proscenium ; then the stage, which is nothing but a con- 
tinuation of the proscenium, divided from it, however, by a wall, 
which rises to the whole height, and is only opened by three 
large arches, displaying the stage, arranged, like the streets of a 
city, with immovable scenery. ‘The theatre is rich in statuary, 
and the architecture is very fine. Asa model of those of Greece 
and Rome, it was highly interesting. 

There are many beautiful situations in the vicinity of Vicenza, 
as the city is surrounded by hills, which command extensive 
prospects over the rich plains of Lombardy. I ascended a hill, 
which is surmounted by the convent of the Madonna del Monte. 
An arched gallery, or piazza, opening on one side, and said to 
be a mile in extent, conducts from the foot of the hill up to the 
convent ; but the view from the summit is so fine, that it is well 
worth the trouble of the ascent. Under your feet lies the fair 
city, with its walls and gates and streets of palaces. Every hill- 
top is crested with some beautiful mansion — the country villa of 
the Vicentian nobility ; and the fertile garden of Lombardy en- 
compasses the whole. Ata short distance from the convent, I 
remarked that master-piece of Paladio’s, the famous Casa di Ca- 
pra. I can conceive of nothing more perfect than the proportions 
of this exquisite building. It is rectangular; surmounted with a 
dome, somewhat in the style of the middle portion of the new 
market, in Boston. On each side is a portico, with a pediment 
resting on fine Corinthian columns ; and the roof is adorned with 
statues. ‘The beauty of the situation — which is a slight eleva- 
tion, commanding a view on all sides — adds to the charm of the 
edifice, upon which the eye seems to repose, and gather strength as 
it looks. 

From Vicenza, | proceeded to Padua, where I arrived after a 
short ride. ‘The city presents a very melancholy, deserted, and 
forlorn appearance ; grass is growing in many of the streets, and 
everything indicates decayed grandeur. There are many magnifi- 
cent palaces and churches, however, which I did not fail to visit. 
I went first to the palace of Justice, to see the great saloon where 
justice was administered, in the days of the independence and 
power of the city. It is one of the largest rooms, unsupported by 
columns in the world. I think it is exceeded only by the one at 
Westminster, through which I passed, to enter the House of 
Commons. The walls are painted in fresco, by Giotto ; but the 
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work is much faded and indistinct — splendor, perishing and on 
the wane, is the chief characteristic of the whole apartment. 
The most interesting object there, was a monument to the mem- 
ory of Livy, which is surmounted by an antique bust, said to be 
a likeness of the great historian. In the year 1413, some labor- 
ers were digging in the garden belonging to the Abbey of St. 
Justina, and found a coffin, of lead, enclosing another, of cypress 
wood, which was declared, by antiquarians, to be that of Livy. 
Among other reasons assigned for this belief, was, that Livy had 
been a priest of the goddess of Concord ; and it is known that 
the Abbey was built on the spot where the temple once stood. 
The coffin was finally deposited in the town-hall, and the monu- 
ment, I have made mention of, raised above it. 

I did not forget the University, so famous in its day. The 
building which now remains, was commenced in the year 1493, 
and finished in 1552—a strange-looking edifice, containing a 
rectangular court, with a portico and gallery extending the whole 
length of each side, profusely, though somewhat quaintly orna- 
mented. ‘The sciences seem to have been cultivated here, rather 
than literature ; and there are excellent collections of scientific 
books and apparatus. 

The most splendid churches I visited were those of St. Anto- 
nio and Santa Justina. ‘The former is very spacious, and sur- 
mounted by six domes, or cupolas. The painting, in fresco, by 
Giotto, is very interesting, as exhibiting the commencement of 
the revival of the art. It would be impossible for me to describe 
all the riches of sculpture and painting I saw in these churches ; 
it seems as if the world had not been in existence long enough to 
produce so many: yet, every church has its sepulchral monu- 
ments, exquisitely carved, and wrought in marble —its bass- 
reliefs, in marble or bronze, or its master-piece of painting, by 
some great artist. 

I had now arrived at the last of a most interesting succession 
of cities, which extend the whole length of the plain of Lom- 
bardy — all rich in edifices, in works of art, and historical legend. 

The general characteristics of these cities are the same. Each 
is surrounded by a wall and fosse, and strongly fortified: the 
walls are bastioned at each angle, and the ditches wide and deep, 
with scarps and counterscarps of masonry ; the gateways gen- 
erally defended by demilunes: the whole exterior encompassed 
by covered ways and glacis, sloping gently toward the plains. 

These cities are fortified after the old system of the celebrated 
Vauban, and some of them— Capua, Verona, and others — 
places of great strength. Being situated on level plains, and the 
streets narrow and irregular, it is extremely difficult for a stranger 
to find his way to any object of interest in them — more espe- 
cially if he is ignorant of the language. An air of desolation and 
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decay reigns throughout them all; and, though many of them 
appear busy and crowded — having actually a considerable com- 
merce — there is this appearance of the former glory and splen- 
dor of better days, and of present decay and abandonment, in 
them all: the splendid palaces, that grace the principal streets, 
seems to be tenantless and falling to ruin; everything speaks a 
silent, but melancholy language — that the prosperity and happi- 
ness of these beautiful cities has passed away ; and that a foreign 
tyrant controls their destinies, with an iron grasp. ‘The same 
appearance of decay is discernible in the country villas, which 
are very numerous, especially between Padua and Venice. 


ASSOCIATION, 


We all have our peculiarities. This is an admirable truism, 
wherewith to begin a maiden article, in the healthiest of maga- 
zines, and most delightful of monthly apparitions, for the reason 
that it (the Magazine, kind reader) has a peculiarity, which is, 
that its life is not as other lives ; it flourishes in perpetual spring. 
1 know not how it may be with the rest of the world ; in fact, I 
do not care very much; but J have very distinct and palpable 
associations with certain authors. Association is so remarkable, 
that I cannot divest myself from strong prejudice against excel- 
lent writers, merely from the cut of their coats. One of the Eliza- 
bethean age, puzzles me extremely with his tight breeches and 
magnificent yellow bows, his timepiece formality and injudicious 
powder, ‘until I resolve, in an antiquarian spirit, it would be an 
agreeable thing to know nothing of antique, unnecessary fashion. 
Even the old blind schoolmaster comes in, sedate and grave ; 
and, seating himself studiously at my side, introduces his conver- 
sation, in complimental phrase, judiciously interlarding it with 
puritanical quotation. His long, auburn hair flows over his shoul- 
ders ; his dark eyes look full upon me ; his hands are whiter than 
the hands of this delving generation. I vainly endeavor to get 
rid of him ; but he remains, staring at me with his sightless pu- 
pils, till finally I lay down the book, in despair, and go out, 
among carts and dirty cart-drivers, to dispel the apparition of 
John Milton. It is a sorrowful thing, for one like myself to do ; 
but the shade of the severe schoolmaster is more troublesome 
than my own thin shadow. 

Not only does the author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ visit my poor 
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garret, in spiritual guise, and garb reverend and sombre, but other 
poets of the olden time. I esteem it a peculiar blessing, that I 
have no distinct notion of Shakspeare; so I read him any- 
where and everywhere, with fearlessness and a steadfast spirit. 
Not so is it with his merry cotemporary, Ben Jonson. Honest 
Ben is with me, Abel Drugger, and a thousand other men. 
Even his learned characters become corpulent, since 1 have some- 
where picked up an idea, that Ben himself was fat, and he always 
carried in his hand a black, dirty snuff-box, tendering it officiously 
to me. 

Once in a while, to freshen my memory, and keep alive his 
solemn pauses, I look into Pope. Now flits the ghost of the wee 
poet around me, bent and insolent, with a wig superfluously pow- 
dered, and a redundancy of wristband. He takes snuff, with all 
the vigor and capacity of humorous Ben ; and his nose twinkles 
like a star ; verily, the image of Pope is as disagreeable and mel- 
ancholy, as if, in very person, came in a former satirical friend. 
I would that I could read ye — venerable poets — without read- 
ing your prim and starched outer man. My associations with au- 
thors, are often of a pleasing nature, and particularly those of this 
day. I love to converse with Coleridge, of a mild afternoon, in 
the cool forest — he is so beautiful and eloquent ; still, he pains 
me when I am rising heavenward, with his metaphysical specula- 
tion, by remarking that [ did not quite understand this, or that ; 
and down I come, Vulcan like, from my seventh Heaven, not a 
little enraged. He should be more considerate in his chiding. 
Yet, I find it impossible to anger long, so he still lies open upon 
my table. I have journeyed with Wordsworth a thousand times, 
by lake and swift-running stream. Never was there so delightful 
a companion — never one so simple ; his Excursion is my Excur- 
sion—his wandering, mine. ‘These are the real friends, who 
never fail, and never murmur — these well-thumbed books, need- 
ing no food, nor fire, nor new garment ; with these, | wander 
along in the hard journey of life ; with these, I solace the passing 
hours. It is all made real by association. 

Who loves not Charles Lamb, with his strange wit, and une- 
quivocal good-nature ? Who does not feel, as he glides over the 
pleasant passage and quaint avenues — where the hedge is still 
cut in antiquated style, of Elia— that he is journeying with a 
most excellent fellow-passenger ? His heart is fairly before the 
reader, with all its tenderness ; his overflowing heart is in his 
pages, unbounded. I must confess, I have few friends, of flesh 
and blood, that I love as this same Charles Lamb. 

Magical association makes my garret other than a vulgar, rented 
attic ; it converts it into an abode of the spirits. The clumsily 
connected walls are not covered with paint nor mortar, but with 
those wonderful pieces of paper, stitched together by manufac- 
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tured needle, containing human thoughts ; they are, indeed, the 
roduction of the distinct man. There are very many of them, 
eth old and new. Thoughts of yesterday, of day before yester- 
day, of day before that. See how curiously the mind contrasts. 
I place the thoughts of yesterday by the thoughts of day before 
yesterday, and it seems like a proof against time. I wish I could 
introduce you, considerate reader, to my ‘ silent comparisons ’— 
they are so amicable. It is true, here you may see one set of 
opinions valorously defended, while, in the next neighbor, they 
are systematically, perchance stubbornly, opposed ; yet, the two 
stand there, side by side, not even turning up the extreme point 
of their noses at one another. It would be troublesome, if men 
were so placable. I often muse, in my leather-bottomed chair, 
among these thoughts. It would not suit a mechanic, nor a 
lawyer ; for nothing is to be gained by it, neither gold-dust, nor 
cause ; yet it suits me. I hear the voice of the past, sounding up 
from these dust-covered books, like the sound of the distant 
ocean, at midnight ; it is a sad harmony — telling of human frailty, 
and human sin, and human variety ; hence is it a warning voice, 
and may it ever be a warning. ‘The tongue, that uttered those 
woundrous words, is stilled ; the mind, that is here recorded, has 
gone from this world ; and I— what am I, but dust! I shall 
soon depart, myself. 
This low garret of mine, is a type of the world -— made so by 
association, which connects things humble with things lofty, the 
boot-cleaner with the king. 





POETRY OF THE PRAIRIES.* 


Tus little volume is another of the ‘Curiosities of Literature.’ 
It is anomalous ; nothing like it has been produced in our country, 
or in any other, we venture to add. The style, especially, is its 
own. It reminds one of Shelley, indeed ; and, here and there, 
of Keats. It is melancholy and metaphysical; yet, it is de- 
citedly the manner of a person who thinks for himself, and is able 
to do so ; and of one, also, who reads but little of the thoughts of 
anybody else. He says, in his preface, that it is some time since 
he has seen the works of any poet. Things remembered, there- 
fore, may have become fused in the crucible of an ardent mind like 


* Prose Sketches and Poems, written in the Western Country, by Albert Pike. 
Boston: Light & Horton. 
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his, always glowing, with things imagined and things dreamed of ; 
but there is no wilful plagiarism in his poems, he says — and we 
believe him. They are a transcript of his own feelings. If any- 
body else ever felt as lhe does — which is not impossible — why, 
that is no business of his, nor theirs, nor of the public’s. Be- 
sides, for a man’s metal to be run into my mixtire, through ac- 
cident, by being left upon my premises, and mingled with my 
ore, is one thing ; and for me to invade his, and ransack his 
lumber-room, deliberately, like a thief in the daylight, and carry 
off his lines, bodily, as if they were pig-lead — that is another 
thing, altogether. Pike has not done this. His materials and 
his tools are his own. His furnace and his fuel are his own, 
too ; and the only difficulty with the former is, that it is so hot 
as to work up every other material, worth working up, which 
happens to be left within the reach of its fervor. He says — 
‘] am, at times, when an idea flashes upon me, uncertain whether 
it be my own, or whether it has clung to my mind from the 
works of the poets, till it has seemed to become my own pe- 
culiar property.’ ‘This is all we intended to say ; and it is honest- 
ly stated. It were well, if half as much honesty prevailed among 
the brotherhood of regular borrowers. [rom the stealers, it is 
not expected, of course ; neither is it from the paupers. The 
former run the risk, at least, of being set in the stocks of common 
contempt, for their petit larceny ; and the latter are maintained 
with a comparative cheerfulness — setting aside one’s compassion 
for their destitute and pitiful circumstances — which arises, partly 
from the plain necessity of the case, and partly from the general 
distribution of the tax which gives them a living. 

We incline tc the opinion rather, that our poet, so far as he 
has calculated the effects of his composition at all, has aimed too 
proudly at a reputation for the reverse of this —a reputation for 
singularity and originality both ; and for a perfect independence, 
besides, in the display of them. Some of his pieces look as if 
he had reviewed them with this feeling, and stricken out every- 
thing which resembled or reminded of what was ever written be- 
fore — leaving the residuum of his own daring and defying bit- 
terness — the pikery, if you please, —(we beg his pardon for 
tumbling over a poor pun) —alone in its glory. There is, at all 
events, a great proportion of originality in his poems ; a tincture 
of thought ; a raciness, ill-disguised, and hardly attempted to be 
disguised at all, with the slow distillment of sappy proprieties, or 
the sugar of sweet quotations. Hence, an air of the fantastical, 
sometimes. He disclaims affectation, but we think not with 
such justice as he disclaims plagiarism. In one sense only he is 
right. His writing is, as he alleges, ‘a communing with his 
own soul.’ There is no insincerity in his style; no lack of 
true feeling —his own feeling ; but, whether that feeling itself be 
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natural altogether, or the result, in some measure, of what we 
call affectation, may be a matter of debate. Some people, and 
especially some poets, may be said to be naturally affected. 
They are constitutionally disposed to be influenced as other peo- 

le are not ; and to retain, indulge, and display these influences. 
Habits are thus superinduced, which become a second-nature, in 
time ; and such, in no small degree, has been Mr. Pike’s case. 
His sensibility, and his susceptibility, of every sort, were of the 
keenest kind. His discipline, his powers of self-denial and self- 
defence, were less so. He was assailed by circumstances, and 
they drove him from his balance. He yielded to what he con- 
sidered his destiny, and took refuge—though we trust not 
permanently — in the solitude of his own feelings. ‘To these, he 
has given the only vent he could have. Society was no more 
for him, but its memory haunted him. He laid himself, like the 
Hebrew exiles, on the banks of the stranger’s stream, and poured 
forth the anguish of a lonely sorrow in his lays. After all, it is 
not exactly affectation. It is the sincerity of a mind in a forced 
condition. It is true feeling upon false premises ; fancy, wrought 
into frenzy ; a morbid mind, walking in its sleep, and always 
seeing, as it walks and talks, the dagger of the dream. 

We need not remark, that all this is with us matter, not of 
information, but of inference. ‘The poetry is, for the most part, 
of the morbid school — though not unfrequently redeemed, even 
in this department, by an outbreaking of natural strong sense, as 
well as almost invariably set off respectably by a flourish of what 
may be called the fire-works of imagination, and the melody of 
ingenious verse. He says to the robin, for example, in the val- 
ley of Tisuqui, — 7 

*Go back 
On thy track ; 
It were wiser and better for thee and me, 
Than to moan 
Alone, 
So far from the waves of our own bright sea : 
And the eyes that we left, 
To grow dim months ago, 
Will greet us again 
With their idolized glow. 


Let us go—let us go—and revisit our home, 
Where the oak-leaves are green and the sea-waters foam.’ 


One would hardly expect, on turning over the next leaf, (we wish 
our author would turn over a new one, as readily as we do) to find 
the fellow thus ‘ down at the heel’ again: 


‘ Well, I have chosen my long path, 

And I will walk it to the death, 

Though Love’s lone grief, or hatred’s wrath, 
My way and purpose hindereth. 
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It may be, when this heart is cold — 

And it were vain to love or hate — 

When all that malice knows is told, 
Some better name may on me wait ;’ &e. 


And then he has something to say about a woman’s being 


* Too full of soul to live amid the world ;’ 


And how 


* * * ‘all the richer feelings of the soul 
Are but its torment’ ; » * * 
And what a curse poetry is, (which, of some poor stuff we wot 
of, is certainly true, so far as the reader is concerned ;) and all 
about the ‘fiends asleep within the breast,’ that 
* * * wander in their wild unrest 
Throughout the heart, which is their nest, 
And, worse than this, the wasting food 
Of these, the vulture-eyed, and all their ravening brood ;” 
And a great deal more of well-expressed nonsense, of the same 
sort. And then he pretends to hate and despise all the world, 
excepting those who like him, of course. He says— 
‘I ask the world a boon — 
I cannot, will not, Ann, demand of thee : 
Henceforth, I pray the worid that it forget 
That I have lived. 
All that I now have left, 


Is death, and my own woe ; and I will die, 
Unknown, unnamed.’ &c. 


And yet, it is near by this that he thinks, 


* When all that malice knows is told, 
Some better name may on me wait,’ &c. 


Perhaps it may ; we hope so. But, why affect to contradict this 
natural and most commendable aspiration? And, if it were not 
natural and commendable, if the real disposition were to be for- 
gotten of the world, why publish a book, like this, to force the 
memory of the man and his poetry on the minds of all who can 
be induced to read it? ‘This is a poor way to be forgotten, if 
there be anything in the volume worth remembering ; and if there 
is not, what is the purpose of publication? It ought to be for- 
gotten — damned, utterly —like any other stupid thing ; and it 
will be. 

But the truth is, we hope better of the author of these poems. 
As we have already intimated, there is not only genius in them— 
sterling and shining genius —‘ bright jewels of the mine,’— but a 
strong substratum of sound soil — the soil of common sense ; and, 
in addition to this, ambition, taste, harmony, natural feeling, and 
a fancy, of amazing fertility. Witness the following, from the 
‘Lines to the planet Jupiter :’-— 
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* * * * «©The dove, with patient eyes, 
Earnestly did his artful nest devise, 

And was most busy under sheltering leaves ; 
The thrush, that loves to sit upon gray eaves 
Aid old ivy, she too sang, and built ; 

And mock-bird songs rang out, like hail-showers spilt 
Among the leaves, or on the velvet grass ; 

The bees did all around their store amass, 

Or down depended from a swinging bough, 

In tangled swarms. Above her dazzling brow 
The Justrous humming-bird was whirling ; and, 
So near, that she might reach it with her hand, 
Lay a gray lizard —such do notice give 

When a foul serpent comes, and they do live 
By the permission of the roughest hind ; 

Just at her feet, with mild eyes up-inclined, 

A snowy antelope cropped off the buds 

From hanging limbs ; and in the solitudes 

No noise disturbed the birds, excent the dim 
Voice of a fount, that, from the grassy brim, 
Ruined upon violets its liquid light, 

And visible love; also, the murmur slight 

Of waves, that softly sang their anthem, and 
Trode gently on the soft and notseless sand, 
As gentle children in sick chambers grieve, 
And go on tiptoe.’ 


These stanzas exhibit a rare power over language, adequate to the 
teeming richness of the thought. And so he speaks of a widow — 


*‘ Wasting her mournful life out at her eyes ;’ 


And of ‘ heavenly eyes, dim with the dew which wastes away the 
heart ;’ and the song of the robin, in a far land, — 
. - ‘as sweet 
As a fairy’s feet 
Stepping on silver sand.’ 

The book is full of happy little touches of this sort —not 
‘laboriously,’ (as Dryden soys of Shakspeare) but ‘ luckily’ ex- 
pressed. Mr. Pike does not appear to work much, nor to cor- 
rect atall. He never finished anything in his life — but his book ; 
and if he writes many more such, they will finish him — only for 
the lack of a modicum of application, such as a sensible man com- 
monly devotes to a matter which he wishes — as our author plainly 
wishes his poetry —to live. ‘I'o make amends for this lecture, 
we quote once more from the ‘ Planet Jupiter.’ 


‘The mother, watching by her sleeping child, 
Blesses thee, when thy light, so still and mild, 
Falls through the casement on her babe’s pale face, 
And tinges it with a benignant grace, 

Like the white shadow of an angel’s wing. 

The sick man, who has Jain for many a day, 

And wasted like a lightless flower away, 

He blesses thee, O Jove! when thou dost shine 
Upon his face, with influence divine, 
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Soothing his thin, blue eyelids into sleep. 

The child its constant murmuring will keep, 
Within the nurse’s arms, till thou dost glad 

His eyes, and then he sleeps. ‘che thin, and sad, 
And patient student, closes up his books 

A space or so, io gain from thy kind looks 
Refreshment. Men, in dungeons pent, 

Climb to the window, and, with head upbent, 
Gaze they at thee. The timid deer awake, 
And, ’neath thine eye, their nightly rambles make, 
Whistling their joy to thee. The speckled trout 
from underneath his rock comes shooting out, 
And turns his eye to thee, and loves thy light, 
And sleeps within it. The gray water-plant 
Looks up to thee beseechingly aslant, 

And thou dost feed it there, beneath the wave. 
Even the tortoise crawls from out his cave, 

And feeds wherever, on the dewy grass, 

Thy light hath lingered. Thou canst even pass 
To water-depths, and make the coral-fly 

Work happier, when flattered by thine eye.’ 


This last idea furnishes an instance of the apparent appropria- 
tion of foreign thought, alluded to above. Everybody must remem- 
ber, in one of Shakspeare’s sonnets, the splendid notion of the 
sun ‘ flattering the mountain-top.’ Perhaps Pike never heard of 
it; but more probably he had melted it down in his memory, till 
it was no longer distinguishable from the coin of his own imag- 
ining. 

But enough of quotations and criticism. We have no space 
to speak of the prose parts of this volume —the narratives of 
journies through the prairies, &c. — great curiosities though they 
be, highly interesting, and entirely free from the faults of the 
poems. Nor can we but allude to the extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, under which the whole of this composition was written. 
Think of the subjects: ‘ Dirge over a companion buried in the 
prairie,’ &c. — written in the bosom of the desolate wilderness, 
which, to the dwellers even on the Mississippi, is still the far-off 
West ;— written by one who has abandoned society — a buffalo- 
hunter — alone. 

In fine, what we have to advise our author is this. Let him 
travel and trap, if he pleases, till he gets rich ; let him suffer, if 
he will, the stern hardships of the life he now leads, or has led, 
till his minor and his imaginary evils shall be, as they soon will 
be, forgotten, and the pilgrim shall have grown weary for a sight 
of ‘the land of sunny eyes;’ but, whenever it may be —and 
he is yet in the prime of his life, learning many things which will 
do him great good — then — 


‘ Ere death shall close his quenched eyes,’ 


let him turn homeward to the dear region, whose son he is so 
proud to be, and whose glories he pores upon, while yet his 
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‘ feet sound sadly’ in the western wild. Let him scout — as we 
know he will—the miserable notion of drifting henceforth, eye- 
less, as he says, on the stormy waves of life ; and of leaving the 
wind of the desert to rattle his graveless bones. He will come to 





his betier self again, we doubt not, and will be merry, if it were is 
only to thwart those, if any there be, who wish him otherwise ; 
‘and if, perchance ’—as he himself declared, in a gleam of his 


natural humor — 
‘Some one or two are left, 
Sire, mother, sisters, take them to his heart, 
Shield them, defend them, that, when he shall die, 
Some one above the wanderer’s grave may sigh.’ 


There is sense, as well as sensibility, in this ; and it will bear 
examination. And so will the noble spirit of true New-England- 
ism, in which he addresses his father-land, and promises to be 
true to its memory forever. Let him, then, like his robin, ‘ come 
back on his track.’ If the eyes that he left, to grow dim months 
ago, will not 

° ° * ‘ greet hini again, 

* * with their idolized glow,’— 


as we wage our life they will — we know of one good fellow, at 
Jeast, who will take him by the right hand, and give him (with a 
bit of tender advice) a breakfast, as much better than the meat of 
the buffalo-cow, as the nectar of the immortal gods is superior 
to the puddle, drunk up, on his knees, from a hedge-hog’s thole 
in the prairies. T. 





THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 
NO. I. 


Various theories have been formed respecting the origin of 
music ; and, indeed, in attempting to account for it, we meet 
with difficulty which does not occur in the other fine arts. Ar- 
chitecture, for instance, originated in the earliest wants of man : 
the first houses were only more convenient than the dens of wild 
beasts ; afterwards, from a principle inherent in our nature, at- 
tempts were made to beautify what at first was only useful. The 
objects of nature suggested the ornaments employed in architec- 
ture. ‘The trunk of some tall and graceful tree was the model of 
the Grecian column ; a few saplings, bound together, form the 
Gothic. A basket of votive offerings, left on the tomb of a 
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Greek girl, round which the Acanthus had gracefully spread its 
leaves, is said to have given the idea of the Corinthian capital ; 
and the interweaving of the branches of a forest, which is clear 
of brushwood, seen in winter with a sunset sky for the back- 
ground, presents the most exquisite specimens of the Gothic 
arch. Painting and sculpture are also strictly imitative arts. 

This is not the case with music: no imperious physical want 
first called it into existence ; no models constantly prompted its 
cultivators to improvement. We might almost say, there is no 
type of it in nature ; for what, compared with music as we now 
possess it, is the roar of the ocean, the sighing of the forest, or 
the warbling of birds, which form the music of nature? If we 
examine music as a science, we find it involving some of the deep- 
est mathematical calculations, proceeding upon principles as inva- 
riable and goverened by laws as intricate as those by which the 
planets move on in their orbits. If we view it as an art, we are 
astonished at its variety and power ; we observe that genius alone, 
aided by years of patience and toil, can excel in it. We find it 
a universal language, written and uttered alike by all civilized 
nations: no translations are needed for it: the distant Russian, 
of the north-west coast, and the inhabitant of sunny Italy, read it 
with ease. It cannot perish with length of time; it can never 
become a dead language, for there is no mystery about its pro- 
nunciation ; it is written in characters which suggest tones as well 
as thoughts, and which will never cease to do so, until the very 
nature of the art shall be changed. This sublime and perfect 
art, therefore, seems to have grown up out of nothing —a soli- 
tary monument of unaided genius. 

A common thing respecting its origin is, that it was first pro- 
duced by the imitative propensities of men. Hearing the notes 
of birds, the rushing of streams, or the whistling of the wind, they 
endeavored to produce the same sound with the voice, or upon 
some rude instrument, and, gradually improving upon these be- 
ginnings, brought music to its present perfection. This theory 
is ingenious, but not probable. We might as well account for 
language in the same manner, and infer, that speech was suggested 
to man by the growl of the bear, the barking of the dog, or the 
more homely sounds of more homely animals. [ much prefer to 
suppose, that music is born within us ; that it is indissolubly allied 
to our nature, and belongs to us as peculiarly as language itself. 
Instead of being merely imitative, and addressed to the senses 
alone, I prefer to invest it with a high intellectual character. 
The cry of horror, at sudden and fearful events, the loud shout 
of thanksgiving and jubilee, the soft, sweet tone that lulls the 
cradled infant, are more than imitative sounds; they address 
themselves directly to the understanding and feelings. Music 
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begins where language ends ; it expresses thoughts and emotions, 
to which speech can give no utterance ; it clothes words with a 
power which language cannot impart. Our favorite songs are set 
to music, because we are not satisfied with hearing them recited ; 
we want to express more vividly the emotions which these words 
excite within us ; and music alone will do it. Hence it is, that 
after hearing them sung, the words appear powerless if read in the 
common tone of voice. 

Though it is probable, that vocal music preceded all other 
kinds, we still know that instruments for producing sound were 
very early invented. We are told, in Genesis, that ‘ Jubal was 
the father of all such as handle the harp and the organ.’ Other 
references were also made to the cultivation of music in the first 
ages of the world. The first grand musical festival on record, 
however, occurred immediately after the passage of the Israelites 
across the Red Sea; nor can we conceive of a more sublime 
celebration. Standing on the shores of that wreck-strewed sea, 
whose waves rolled over the lifeless bodies of their enemies, and 
beholding in the distance the land of their bondage, they thought 
of the miracles which had been wrought for their deliverance ; 
they remembered that, for them, the rivers had been changed into 
blood ; for them, the country had been desolated, the people 
tortured with baleful reptiles, and thick darkness had rested on the 
land ; for them, the waters of the sea had been piled up as a 
wall, on their right hand and on their left ; they remembered, that 
they were free, and the desert rang with their triumphant anthems. 
The account is given with that simple grandeur which character- 
izes the writings of Moses. ‘ Then sang Moses and the children 
of Israel this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying — I will sing 
unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea. Thy right hand, O Lord, 
hath dashed in pieces the enemy, With the blast of thy nostrils 
the waters were gathered together, the floods stood upright, as an 
heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.* 
The enemy said—I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide 
the spoil ; my lust shall be satisfied on them; I will draw my 
sword, my hand shall destroy them. Thou didst blow with thy 
wind ; the sea covered them; they sank as lead in the mighty 
waters. And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took 
a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went out after her, 
with timbrels and with dances, And Miriam answered them — 
Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.’ 

The Jews were a highly musical people; they added this 
charm to all their celebrations, domestic, civil, and religious ; 
they sang at their nuptial feasts, at the inauguration of their kings, 
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and on birth-day festivals. The returning conqueror was wel- 
comed with songs, and the wearisomeness of the long march was 
relieved by this pleasing recreation. In the temple, the music 
was performed by the Levites ; they were four thousand in num- 
ber, and were divided, by king David, into twenty-four classes, 
each of which performed the music of the temple for one week 
atatime. ‘They accompanied their songs by the different in- 
struments which were then in use, excepting the silver trumpets, 
which were employed by the priests alone, and were used to 
summon the people, to make known the festal days, to direct the 
order of march, and to sound the alarm. 

The most ancient musical instrument appears to have been the 
harp. Among the Hebrews, it had four, eight, or ten strings. 
With this number, it is not probable that very complicated music 
was produced ; but the instrument was undoubtedly used chiefly 
as an accompaniment to the voice. ‘They also used another 
stringed instrument, of a triangular form. It was covered with 
parchment, drawn tight over both sides, so as to produce rever- 
beration, like the guitar or violin. Over this, were drawn the 
strings, six, nine, or ten in number. This instrument is supposed 
to be alluded in the Scriptures as the psaltery. The wind instru- 
ments were pipes— either single, or several joined together — 
trumpets and horns: the organ, as understood in the Bible, was 
nothing more than a simple pipe, perhaps pierced, like our cla- 
rionet, to produce different notes. We find that, till very re- 
cently, the word retained the same signification in English — 
the instrument which now bears the name, being always men- 
tioned in the plural number, so that we spoke of playing the 
organs, not the organ. ‘The timbrel appears to have been much 
such an instrument as our tambourine — being composed of a 
circular frame, of wood or brass, hung round with small bells, and 
a piece of parchment stretched over it. This instrument was 
used by the dancers to accompany their steps. Finally, the Jews 
made use of cymbals, much like our own, and another kind not 


unlike the Spanish castanets, four in number, which were worn 


on the thumb and middle finger of each hand, to beat time in 
dancing. 

The Greeks were great lovers of music. Their instruments 
were not unlike those of the Jews. . Their principal and most 
ancient one, was the harp; besides which, they used the pipe, 
trumpet, and flute ; and we may reasonably suppose, that music 
was carried to a high degree of perfection among a people re- 
markable for their exquisite taste, and speaking a language which, 
for melodiousness, has never been matched, I suppose their 
ordinary singing to have been somewhat like that of the Italian 
peasants of the present day ; and there certainly is no popular 
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music so delighful as this. Returning home in crowds from their 
labors, or wandering by midnight through the streets of their 
cities, they invariably join in the full chorus : they are untaught, 
but their taste is so correct, and their voices so fine, that they 
are able to sing in perfect time, and produce rich harmony : and 
the traveler, from some less genial climate, aroused from his 
slumbers by this midnight chorus, which, in the pure, still nights 
of Italy, seems to fill the air, almost fancies that he has listened 
to tones from a better world. 

The Greeks possessed even greater natural advantages that the 
modern Italians. ‘Their taste for the fine arts is without any 
rival ; and the clear and mild atmosphere of their country un- 
doubtedly rendered their voices superior to those of any modern 
civilized nation. ‘They began very early, however, to reduce 
music to a regular science. In 546, B. C., Casus wrote a trea- 
tise on the theory of music ; and Pythagoras investigated the 
mathematical relations of tones. The division of the scale, as 
explained by Vitruvius, is somewhat intricate ; it consisted of 
two octaves and a half; but these octaves, however, contained 
only half the compass of our own—as the Greeks appear to 
have used half-notes and quarter-tones, where we employ the 
whole and semitones. As there is much uncertainty still, re- 
specting the signification of their terms, it is not worth our while 
to go into the detail upon this point. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that the Greeks had so cultivated music, that their lan- 
guage was employed in the science exclusively, and seems to 
have been as intimately connected with it, as Italian is at the 
present day. Vitruvius remarks, that, ‘ harmony is a difficult mu- 
sical science, but most difficult to those who are unacquainted 
with the Greek language, because it is necessary to use many 
Greek words, to which there are no corresponding ones in the 
Latin.’ 

The Greeks evinced considerable knowledge of harmony, in 
an expedient to which they resorted for aiding the voices of their 
actors. ‘Their theatres were very large, and open above, so that 
it was almost impossible for the voice, unaided, to fill them: nu- 
merous musical instruments, somewhat resembling a bell in shape 
and tone, were therefore suspended around the interior of the 
theatre, at regular intervals, in such a manner that their focus was 
in the middle of the stage: they were made to chord with each 
other ; and the actor’s voice, falling equally on all, reverberated 
in clear and unbroken tones. Another use made of musical tones, 
by the Greeks, was in their military engines. 'The Catapulta was 
a machine for throwing arrows and stones. A thick plank, of 
some elastic wood, having one end firmly fixed, was bent back 
by means of numerous cords, which being suddenly loosed, the 
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plank returned violently to its original position, and discharged 
the missile with great force. The accuracy of the aim depended 
upon drawing with equal force each cord by which the plank was 
bent back ; and, in order to be certain of this, they struck the 
cords when in a state of tension, and determined, by the musical 
tone it returned, whether it were drawn tight enough or not. 

In closing our remarks upon Greek music, we cannot forbear 
citing a very pleasant writer, in the Edinburgh Review, upon the 
subject: ‘Greece,’ says he, ‘was, without exaggeration, the 
land of minstrelsy. It is not to a few great names and splendid 
exhibitions, to temples and theatres and national assemblies, that 
we need appeal for the proof of this assertion. View her people 
in their domestic occupations, their hours of labor and refresh- 
ment ; peep into their houses, their work-shops, their taverns ; 
survey their farms, their vineyards, their gardens: from all, arises 
an universal sound of melody. ‘The Greek weaver sang at his 
loom, the reapers sang in the field, the water-drawers at the well ; 
the ‘ women, grinding at the mill,’ beguiled their toils with song. 
On board ship, was heard one kind of strains ; around the wine- 
press, peeled another. ‘The shepherd had his own peculiar 
stave — the oxherd, rejoicing in ballads more suited to ‘ horned 
bestial ’— the godlike swineherd disdained to be outdone. Greek 
nurses, like other nurses, soothed fretful infancy with lullabies : 
Greek bathing-men were given to be musical. At bed and board, 
in grief, in love, in battle, in festivity, walking, running, swinging, 
sitting or recumbent, still they sang. Young men and maidens, 
old women and children, woke the untiring echoes. Beggars 
asked for alms, in verse. No occasion, great or small, of a mor- 
tal career, was without its appropriate harmony. Marriage had 
its epithalamia, its soporific strains at midnight, its rousing strains 
in the morning ; parturition had its hymns to Diana ; death itself 
was forced to drop the curtain to soft music.’ 

In Italy, music had made some advances before the time of 
the Romans. On this subject, an American writer makes the 
following remarks. ‘ We cannot doubt of the existence of music 
in Italy antecedently to the time of the Romans ; although no 
treatise has been handed down to us, on the subject, written in 
the Oscan or Etruscan langaage. When we bear in mind the 
number and splendor of the cities, possessed by the latter of 
these nations, the luxury of their inhabitants, the skill of the ar- 
tists, particularly in the plastic art, and in the fabrication of those 
vases denominated Etruscan, which equal, in point of beauty, the 
famous Murrhine vases— when we cast our eyes on Capua, which 
was called Caput Urbium, from the circumstance of its being 
the first of the Etruscan colonies — on Pozzuoli, whose immense 
amphitheatre has survived the ravages of time, and served as a 
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model of the famous Coliseum of Flavianus —on Naples and 
Cumae, the most ancient of all their cities —can we for a moment 
believe, that in such a country, in other words, in all the south- 
west districts of Italy, the musical art alone should not have been 
carried to the highest degree of perfection ?’ The Romans bor- 
rowed songs and musical instruments from this nation and from 
Greece ; and they employed music on the same occasions as 
these two ; but especially for religious ceremonies and in war. 
The flute was used on the stage to sustain the voice of the actor ; 
and it is supposed that the great orators employed a musician for 
the same purpose, when they addressed the people in the forum. 
It was not until the time of the emperors, however, that music 
reached its perfection among them. In the age of Augustus, 
(as we are told) the magnificent hymn, written by Horace, in 
honor of Apollo and Diana, which has been preserved to our day, 
was set to music and sung by two choirs, alternately -— one com- 
posed of females, the other of young men from the best families 
in Rome. Under the succeeding Emperors, the art was culti- 
vated with great care ; the instruments used were nearly the same 
as those of Greece, and it is probable that they were extremely 
good. One of them has been preserved uninjured, to our own 
time. ‘This instrument, which is the origin of the trombone, one 
of the most important pieces in modern bands, was dug up re- 
cently in Pompeii, where it had been buried for nearly two thous- 
and years, and was presented by the King of Naples to the Em- 

eror of Austria: the lower part is of bronze, and the upper 
half, with the mouth-piece, of pure gold. The tones of this in- 
strument are so fine, that modern art has never been able to 
equal them. 

The Emperor Nero excelled in playing on the harp ; and his 
reign may be considered the golden age of classic music. But, 
the art was solemnly proscribed at Rome after his death, for it 
was too painfully associated with his crimes ; it reminded the 
people of a tyrant, who delighted in blood — the murderer of his 
venerable preceptor, of his brother and his mother and both his 
wives ; it reminded them of the monster, who set fire to the city, 
and, during the nine days’ conflagration, sang to his harp of the 
burning of Troy. This epoch may be regarded as the close of 
‘Ancient Music.’ It was received into the Christian church 
after this, and there developed with a power which was unknown 
to antiquity. 

Two buildings, on distant and opposite hills, in Rome, seem 
to record these facts: on one hand, is seen a bleak, weather- 
worn tower, rising in lonely grandeur amid the ruins of the past. 
On this tower, Nero is said to have stood, enjoying the awful 
fire he had occasioned, and exulting, with harp and song, over 
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the scene of destruction and woe which was passing beneath. 
On the opposite side of the city, and beyond the Tiber, stands 
the magnificent temple of St Peter’s — the most sublime and glo- 
rious monument ever reared — the work of ages — the wonder of 
earth. There, are heard those marvelous tones, never equaled 
and inimitable — the perfection of Christian music. These edi- 
fices may be regarded as the monuments of ancient and modern 
music ; each tells its own tale. 





LINES 


Suggested by a picture of Murat, taken a few moments after his execution. 


FarrweE.v! for the light of thy speaking eye 
Is dim with the shade of death ; 

And the ringlets around thy pale cheek lie 
Unstirred by the faintest breath. 

Ah! who, that gazes upon thee now, 
As thou liest so stilly there, 

With thy chisel’d lip, and thy marble brow, 
And thy stirless folds of hair, 

Can recall the light of thy snowy plume, 
And the wave of thy red right hand, 

Or thy charger’s rush, through the sulphury gloom, 
At the head of thy stern, wild band? 

Didst thou seek for death in the battle-field, 
And perish ignobly here ? 

Yet thy prayer was heard, and the muskets pealed, 
And thine was a soldier’s bier. 

Thy faithful bosom her portrait bore — 
Thy queen’s — it was true to the last ; 

And thy face a smile of affection wore — 
A look of the happy past: 

The past ! when no royal name was thine, 
No diadem girt thy brow ; 

But the fealty was thine of the battled dine, 
And thy splendor the red field’s glow. 

Thou hast gone to a sleep that ’s long and deep, 
And dim is thy starlike eye ; 

The hand of a slave may rob thy grave — 
Not of fame — that can never die. 


VOL. IX. 9 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Mrs. Frances Anne Butler’s Journal. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 


Among the recent publications of the day, this is one of the most attractive. 
It is, in some respects, rather an extraordinary book, but, withal, a very amusing 
one —the production of a writer of no mediocre talent. As it is easily abused, it 
has received from the press the most severe comments, while the author has been 
held up to public ridicule in a series of gross caricatures, in some of which the 
mauvaise plaisanterie of the artist (?) is pushed beyond the limits of decorum. 
An attempt to annihilate Mrs. B. has been made in a published review, declared to 
be from the pen of an English lady ; but which, in fact, is, to say the least, a most 
deplorable specimen of bad taste, and a practical satire upon the American public, 
far more severe than anything to be found in ‘ the book.’ 

That there are very many things in the ‘ Journal,’ which are gross and inexcu- 
sable, it is impossible to deny. Some of its language is, to say the least, very ex- 
traordinary, as coming from a lady ; and the publication of so many trivial details, 
is in bad taste. But, in our estimation, it is quite as puerile to harp incessantly 
upon a peculiar phrase, and to hunt through the book, as some editors have done, 
to ascertain how many times ‘ dawdled ’ and ‘ pottered ’,occur ; or how often Miss 
Kemble indulged in the luxury of a siesta — passing over whole pages of glowing, 
descriptive sketches, the tribute of a talented mind to the surpassing beauties of our 
couniry. 

How much of the singular conduct complained of in Miss Kemble is the conse- 
quence of the treatment she experienced, remains to be seen. Ata very early age, 
she entered upon the duties of an arduous profession, from the very best of mo- 
tives. Her father had become involved in pecuniary difficulties, from which it 
seemed almost impossible to rescue him — quite impossible to all but his daughter. 
As she had a strong dislike to the profession, (as she avers — and we have no right 
to disbelieve her) she resolutely determined to sacrifice her inclinations, and make 
a bold attempt to save her family from ruin. Her reception by the London public 
was most enthusiastic. Young and inexperienced, she was, all at once, exposed 
to the intoxication of success and flattery. She received, not merely the vulgar, 
noisy applause of crowded theatres, but the homage of the most enlightened men 
of the age — men who had toiled years to obtain the laurel with which she was in- 
stantly crowned. Through the fiery ordeal of so general an enthusiasm, she can 
hardly be said to have passed unscathed. Yet she was not negligent of duties ; 
but, in the study of parts, their rehearsal and performance, she went through an 
amount of mental and physical labor, during her first season, which may be justly 
called unparalleled. Nor did she confine herself to what may be termed, com- 
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paratively, the merely mechanical part of her profession ; for she produced a trag- 
edy, (Francis the First) which is highly creditable to the youthful talent of the 
author. 

It must not be supposed, that she was totally exempt from the influence of those 
jealousies, and breakings forth of envy, which are found in every profession, and 
particularly in the histrionic. She was assailed in a London paper, and invidious 
reports were daily circulated. These petty annoyances may have had a favorable 
effect, as contrasting with the overweening flattery of her admirers. On the whole, 
the reception of Miss Kemble, in England, contributed to strengthen all her early 
prejudices, to fix forever her love for the land of her birth, and for those institu- 
tions her ideas of which were inseparably connected with the members of the 
brilliant and aristocratic circles which had done her honor. With high tory princi- 
ples, she came to this country, necessarily prepared to look upon it through a me- 
dium which would somewhat disguise the natural colors of the objects she be- 
held. In America, her public reception was warm and welcome ; but, admira- 
tion was not confined within its proper limits. There was a Kemble mania. The 
young lady could not appear, without having her dress, her every action noted. 
When she entered an evening-party, all eyes were at once riveted upon her. Caps 
and curls, a la Kemble, were immediately adopted. When she was found to ride 
our horses, notwithstanding ‘their shuflling, rollicking, mongrel pace, half-trot, 
half-canter,’ the multitude of female equestrians, that immediately took the road, 
is quite inconceivable. It is rather humiliating to be made a lioness ; certainly, 
there is nothing very flattering in it. Nine persons out of ten will revenge them- 
selves by attempting something very singular, for the mere pleasure of observing 
the gaping astonishment, and half-hesitating admiration it excites. To rebuke a 
folly by committing a similar one, is certainly weak ; but Miss Kemble, like other 
persons of genius, has her Jittle weaknesses. Nemo omnibus horis, §c. Qui vive 
sans folie n’est pas si sage qu’il croit. 

Miss Kemble recorded in her ‘ Journal’ her ‘ First Impressions.’ Mrs. Butler 
acknowledges many of their errors in the notes. Whatever struck her, at first 
sight, as new, was hastily condemned as faulty ; but a second examination has led 
her, in many instances, to correct her mistakes, It may be said, that there still 
remain many unfounded charges, and many misrepresentations ; but the writer 
may frequently have been misinformed herself. In some cases her prejudices mis- 
led her; but, in none has she betrayed any personal malignity, or deep-seated 
aversion to the country which has given her so warm a welcome. It is true, that 
the weak desire of criticism frequently betrays her into a little fault-finding ; and 
this reminds us of our own vocation, which cannot permit us to notice even a fa~ 
vorite author, without giving him a little advice, and pointing out a few defects. 
But, after all, the fair critic has been no more severe upon us than many of our 
our own writers, of whose license, in this respect, a thousand instances might be 
given. The truth is, we are aware that we have not attained that perfectibility 
which is incompatible with mortality, and are willing to hear a little good-humored 
raillery from compatriots ; but, wo to the foreigner who dares to show us up! If 
Mrs. Butler were as grossly abusive as the Hamiltons, the Trollopes, the Fiddlers, 
the Schmidts, et id genus omne, we could cry amen! to the denunciations of the 
press ; but we cannot class her with them, nor rebuke her in terms which are ap- 
propriate to them. We have too high an opinion of our country and our noble 
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selves, to fly into a passion with her because she finds or fancies blemishes among 
us ; and, above all, we cannot forget that she is a member of the beau sexe, young, 
talented, and fresh from the most intoxicating flattery and bewildering admiration. 

For the literary reputation of the author, it would have been well if some severe 
critic had separated the wheat from the chaff, which is now so liberally sprinkled 
throughout the pages of the ‘ Journal.’ But, as it stands, it is amusing, and abounds 
with striking passages. ‘There is occasionally a flow of easy and graceful writing, 
which proves the author to possess great command of language. Take, for in- 

,Stance, the following passage, selected at random : —‘I like to linger around the 
sweet hourly and daily fulfilinent of hope, which the slow progress of vegetation, 
in my own dear country, allows one full enjoyment of ; to watch the leaf from the 
bark, the blossom from the bud ; and the delicate, pale-white, peeping heads of 
the hawthorn, to the fragrant, snowy, delicious flush of flowering ; the downy 
green clusters of small round buds on the apple-trees, to the exquisite, rose-tinted 
clouds of soft blossoms, waving against an evening sky.’ 

By a few well-chosen words, a whole scene is placed distinctly before us, as in 
the following description of a view from the Battery, New-York :—‘ The wind 
blew tempestuously ; the waters, all tumbled and rough, were of a yellow-green 
color, breaking into short, strong, angry waves, whose glittering white crests the 
wind carried away, as they sank to the level surface again. ‘The shores were all 
cold, distinct, sharp-cut, and wintry-looking ; the sky was black and gloomy, with 
now and then a watery, wan sunlight running through it.’ 

The poetry, interspersed throughout the volumes, is far above mediocrity ; in- 
deed, it bears the stamp of genius. If the author, as she hints, be indeed engaged 
upon a novel, we may expect a production of talent, and, as such, shall freely wel- 
come it, provided the scene be not in America, nor the heroine Fanny Kemble. 





Outre-Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. . 


It is unnecessary to state to our readers, that the author of these pleasing vol- 
umes is H. W. Longfellow, recently appointed Professor of Modern Languages and 
Belles-Lettres, in Harvard University, and now abroad for the purpose of gathering 
materials to illustrate the department of learning covered by his professorship. The 
writings of this gentlemen show a rare union of the scholar and the poet. Toa 
minute and laborious research, a well-arranged and copious fund of erudition, he 
adds a lively sense of the harmony of language, an artist-like power of delinea- 
tion, and a ready humor, that peeps out, ever and anon, and is always greeted with 
a hearty welcome. 

These volumes contain a series of sketches and tales, illustrative of the pecu- 
liarities of the European nations among whom Mr. L. was a sojourner. There is a 
vein of quiet and sober reflection running through the sketch of the village of Au- 
teuil, that takes strong hold on the heart: ‘the Valley of the Loire’ is full of beau- 
tiful description: and ‘the Trouveres’ contains much agreeable information on a 
curious portion of the poetry of the middle ages. But the best thing in the first 
volume is ‘the Baptism of Fire’ —a story of martyrdom, told in a strain of high 
and moving eloquence. 

The second volume begins with an essay on Spanish ballads. This is intrinsi- 
eally one of the most interesting subjects within the range of modern literature. 
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Mr. Longfellow is deeply read in these, and enters, with the enthusiasm of a poet, 
into their marvelous grace, simplicity, and pathos. ‘The translations he has given 
us, are done with singular beauty and truth to the originals. ‘The ‘Coplas de Don 
Jorge Manrique ’ is an extraordinary poem, and Mr. Longfellow’s English version is 
wrought with remarkable felicity. Passages might be selected from the essay on 
the moral and devotional poetry of Spain, marked with the finest spirit of criticism, 
and a most delicate perception of the ancient shades in the coloring of national po- 
etry. There are, also, exquisite passages in the Italian sketches, that breathe the 
very inspiration of Jtalian skies, and the myriad associations that clustre around 
every spot of that classic land. ‘The ‘ Defence cf Poetry’ is, we believe, the sub- 
stance of an article published some time since in the North American Review, and 
contains an able statement of the claims of poetry on our respect and love. 

We think the readers of this work will welcome it as an agreeable and valuable 
addition to our literature. The style is pure and polished ; the language flows 
with fullness, beauty and harmony. Many of the humorous sketches are drawn 
with a true and discriminating hand ; while the serious portions are written in a 
noble spirit, adorned by well-sustained eloquence. But there are some points, of 
small importance, in which the work is open to criticism. A few pet words and 
phrases have crept into our author’s style, and established themselves without his 
knowing it, such as ‘ merry,’ ‘ merrimake,’ ‘ holiday finery.’ Mr. L. writes, too, 
sometimes in the character of an idler, who goes about with his eyes half shut, 
indulging in all sorts of day-dreams and vagaries ; now, everybody knows that 
Mr. L. is the most wide-awake of mortal men— that he never idled away an hour 
in his life ; and that, instead of wandering listlessly over the storied scenes of Eu- 
rope, he contrived to gather an astonishing amount of information on all matters 
pertaining to literature, down to the provincial dialects of the various languages, of 
of which he made himself thoroughly master. We should have been better pleased, 
had our author written more in his own character, though, it is true, he has Mr. 
Irving’s authority for falling into reveries, whenever the humor takes him. Mr. L. 
has a way of picking up some odd, tatterdemalion ne’er do weel, and making a 
picture of him. He does this with a good degree of skill and graphic power ; 
nevertheless, people will be reminded of Mr. Irving again. But, our author is no 
imitator ; only these coincidences in manner, once in a while, bring up the author 
of the ‘Sketch-Book’ and ‘ Bracebridge-Hall.’ A very few changes would have 
removed these traces of resemblance ; for they are ¢races, and nothing more. But 
this picking flaws, in beautiful works of poetry and imagination, is an ungracious 
task, and we gladly bid it adieu. 


The Infidel ; or, the Fall of Mexico. By the Author of ‘Cala- 
var.’ Philadelphia: Carey, Lea §& Blanchard. 


Dr. Bird has not abandoned the ground which he assumed in his first novel ; 
neither does the present give any evidence of diminishing power, or a dearth of 
materials. Everything in the ‘Infidel’ is new, striking, and interesting. The 
opening of the tale finds the army of Don Hernan Cortes making preparations for 
an attack on the city of Mexico, by conveying to the shores of the Jake, which sur- 
rounds it, the materials for building a fleet of brigantines. While Cortes, now 
holding a royal commission, and strengthened by the accession of a vast host of 
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Indian auxiliaries, is preparing to push the siege with vigor, the talents of the young 
emperor, Guatimozin, inspire the Mexicans with the hope of successful resistance. 
This is matter of history ; but, on the fortunes of Juan Lerma, a young cava- 
lier, the main interest of the tale depends. Juan, after having basked in the 
smiles of Cortes, has incurred his deadly hatred, and been sent on an exploring and 
gold-hunting expedition, as *o certain destruction. At the opening of the tale, he 
returns with two companions. He has survived all the perils which Cortes antici- 
pated — the defection of his :utinous forees, the horrors of battle and captivity, and 
has accomplished the object of his mission, and discovered fertile lands, and wealthy 
provinces, washed by the waters of the Southern Sea. Cortes receives him with 
marked displeasure, but dares not proceed openly against so gallant and honorable 
a youth, who, meanwhile, does not suspect the cause of his former patron’s an- 
ger. He resolves to remain with the Spaniards, although repeatedly warned to fly 
by La Monjonaza, or the Nun —a mysterious personage, young, beautiful, and tal- 
ented, whose history is unknown. It is rumored, that she came to Isabella with a 
sisterhood, who were to establish a convent in the new world ; the vessel was 
wrecked, and all perished but herself. Still, she is believed to love Juan Lerma, 
notwithstanding her vows. Over Cortes, she exerts a powerful influence ; yet, it 
would seem, not powerful enough, to save the object of his hate. Magdalena (for 
this is her real name) is watched by Camarga— another mysterious character, 
who, though a soldier, occasionally wanders about in the garb of a Dominican 
friar. During a nocturnal commotion, the emperor, Guatimozin, lands at Tezcuco 
in disguise, and meets, in the garden of Cortes, with Juan, who has been his 
friend, and who loves Zelahualla, the sister of the king. Finding that the Mexi- 
ean monarch has come to 'Tezcuco with no hostile intent, Juan resolves to con- 
ceal him, and effect his escape. In this, he fails —is attacked by the Spaniards, 
draws his sword upon Cortes, without knowing him, is overpowered and thrown 
into a dungeon. Guatimozin, whose person is unknown, assumes the character of 
a Mexican orator, and is dismissed by Cortes on an embassy to the emperor. On 
the day before that which is fixed for the execution of Lerma, an embassy from 
the emperor arrives, and the members of it are detained, until the next day, in the 
prison, although treated with lenity. Juan, although conscious of innocence, is 
informed that he must prepare for death on the ensuing day. He refuses to es- 
cape, although Villafana, his gaoler, promises him liberty, on condition of his join- 
ing in a conspiracy against the general ; although Guatimozin, who, disguised as 
one of the ambassadors, has entered the prison, volunteers to save his Castilian 
‘friend, and although Magdalena urges his escape with all the impetuosity of pas- 
sion. Juan is deeply grateful for the kindness of Magdalena, but does not requite 
her love. At length, the friends of Lerma are compelled to leave him resolved to 
meet his fate, unless some way of honorable rescue offers. In the course of the 
night, the Spaniards are attacked by the Indians, the prison is burned, and Juan 
borne off senseless by his infidel friend, the Emperor of Mexico. Shortly after- 
wards, the mysterious Camarga reveals to Magdalena a dreadful secret — namely, 
that Juan is her brother. He learns, with wild joy, that the terrible passion of the 
Spanish maid has been unrequited ; but, while preparing an escape from the laby- 
rinth of difficulties, in which circumstances have involved them, he is struck down 
by the hand of an Indian, and Magdalena hurried on board of a piragua, which 
bears her to the city of Mexico, where she meets Juan and confesses their consan- 
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guinity. Immediately after these events, the Indian city is attacked, and soon ex- 
periences all the horrors of drought and famine. Juan, resolutely refusing to fight 
against his countrymen, draws upon himself the hatred of the Mexicans, and the re- 
proaches of Guatimozin. He is not permitted to see his sister, and the lovely Ze- 
lahualla, whom he has converted to Christianity ; and his attempts at escape are 
frustrated. Meanwhile, Cortes begins to appreciate the character of Lerma. His 
hatred sprang from jealousy, caused by the friendly attentions which his wife, 
Dona Catalina, bestowed upon Juan. The Conquistador finds that his credulity 
has been abused by Velasquez and others, and longs for an opportunity to repair 
the injuries he has done. ‘The various mysteries are at length unraveled by the 
confessions of Camaraga, or rather Gregorio. The sister of Cortes, a Spanish nun, 
proves the mother of Juan and Magdalena, by the brother of Gregorio. The in- 
trigue has long been known, but Cortes now learns with joy that his sister was 
married to her lover, after obtaining a private dispensation of her vows. Notwith- 
standing this, Gregorio Castillejo (for he belonged to that noble family) procured, 
by diabolical means, the death of his brother —thus securing his estate. Juan 
was sent to Isabella, in the care of a ruffian ; and Magdalena was placed in a con- 
vent. In due time, she came to the new world—was wrecked, rescued by 
her brother, sought to avoid the fulfilment of her vows, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of her misfortunes. Many of Gregorio’s crimes were divulged after the 
death of his brother ; and he sought the new world with the intention of restoring 
Juan and Magdalena their rightful inheritance. The city of Mexico is taken — 
Magdalena dies—and Juan, united to Zelahualla, the descendant of a thousand 
queens, bears his bride across the Atlantic, to his princely domain in Old Castile. 

This is a brief and unsatisfactory outline of a tale abounding with striking 
descriptions and thrilling incidents. The execution of the traitor, Villafana, is de- 
scribed with fearful fidelity. There is a fine scene between Guatimozin and Juan 
Lerma, when the latter has resolved to leave his infidel friend by stratagem, and 
throw himself upon the mercy of Cortes. Juan is alone in his chamber: — 


‘A heavy step rang in the passage, and the next moment the Indian monarch 
stood before the captive, He was singularly and sumptuously armed. From head 
to foot, his body was covered with a garment, perhaps of escaupil, fitting so tightly 
as to display his limbs to advantage ; and over all was a coat of mail, consisting of 
copper spangles or scales, richly gilded, and stitched upon a shirt of dressed leather. 
His head was defended by a morion of the same metal, shaped not unlike to those 
of the Spaniards, and equally strong ; and its ability to resist a violent blow was in- 
creased by the folds of a stout serpent, painted green, wreathing over its whole 
surface. A shield of tapir-skin, studded with copper nails, hung from his neck ; 
and he bore a macana, which was stained with blood. He wore none of the em- 
blems of royalty ; and his appearance was orly that of some highly-distinguished 
noble. His eye was bright and fiery ; his step firm and proud ; but his aspect was 
thin and haggard. 

‘ Has my brother heard the shouts of men near him, and does he yet say, ‘ Let 
me sleep ;’’ were the words with which he saluted the captive. 

‘Prince,’ said Juan, eyeing him anxiously and interrogatively, though speaking 
with positive emphasis, ‘as I told you before, so has it happened. The cannon 
were ready on the dike, the falconets were charged in the ships, and the men of 
Sandoval slept with swords and matches in their hands, and with their eyes open. 
Guatimozin does not come back a victor !’ 

‘ He comes back with a prisoner,’ said the prince, proudly ; ‘ and, to-morrow, 
the lord with the red hair (Sandoval) will count the dead and weep ; and Malint- 
zin shall see the flames of sacrifice rising from the pyramid.’ 
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* Alas!’ exclaimed Juan ; ‘ in condemning captives to this horrible death, against 
your will, for I know your heart is not cruel, you harden the soul of Cortes against 
you ; and he will remember each sacrifice, when the day of surrender comes at 
last.’ 

‘Let it be harder than it is, what cares the Mexican who dies?’ replied the 
~~ ‘ Does my brother think that I am weary, or that Malintzin can fight longer 
than I?’ 

‘Think not to deceive me, prince ; I know that already your altars and palaces 
are within reach of the cannon-shot — nay, of the muskef-ball ; you are hemmed 
in, like a wild-cat on a tree ; your enemies are all round you, and they look into 
your eyes. Are not the water-suburbs already taken ? ’ 

‘Why should I lie?’ replied Guatimozin. ‘If you go to Tacuba, you will see 
the banks of the island — the city of the water is not there. If you look from Izta- 
palatan, the surges go rushing up towards the great temple — the houses are under 
the lake. If you look from the door of my dwelling, you will see the quarter of 
Tepejacac falling also into the lake. When Malintzin calls aloud in the morning, 
the lord of the red hair answers him, and Malintzin hears. ‘Thus it is with Mexico ; 
yet my brother sleeps, while I die, saying to his soul, ‘It is all very just, for I 
sleep and see not.’ ’ 

‘If I see not and help not, yet is my heart torn by your distresses,’ replied Juan, 
earnestly. ‘But why should I help? It would be a great sin upon my soul, and 
could do you no good. Listen to my counsel, Guatimozin: it is not yet too late. 
Cease to protract an unavailing resistance ; send to Cortes with offers of submission, 
and be assured of reigning still, a king, though not a vassal.’ 

‘ Does Guatimozin fight to be a king?’ said the infidel, with dignity. ‘He 
struck the Spaniard before he thought of a crown. He thinks not of palaces and 
fine garments, but says, ‘ Why should the people of Mexico be made slaves?’ 
The king fights for Mexico.’ 

* He will fight best for Mexico with peace. The kings of Tezcuco and Iziapala- 
tan pay tribute to Mexico —are their people slaves? ‘Thus shall it be with Mex- 
ico: the king shall give gold, as the tributary of Spain, and Mexicans shall remain 
in freedom.’ 

‘Will my brother prattle like Malintzin?’ demanded the monarch, sternly. 

‘Where is the freedom of Zempoala, of Tlascala, of Cholula? The people 
talk of it, while a Spaniard strikes them with a lash. Where is the freedom of 
Tezcuco? The young king, who is a boy, sits on the throne ; but the Spaniard, 
whom my brother struck in the face with a sword, when he chased Olin-pili, is 
there with him, and he robs and abuses the people, so that they have sent their 
tears to Malintzin. What was the fate of Montezuma? He sat in the Spaniards’ 
house in chains, and the soldiers murdered his nobles, who danced in peace in the 
court-yard. What was the fate of Montezuma? The Spaniard, who is lord of the 
king of Tezcuco, would have done violence to the captive maiden.— Does my 
brother remember ? ” 

‘Ay!’ replied Juan, with the gleam of passion that visited his eyes only when 
he spoke of Guzman: ‘I remember, and I hope yet to avenge. Sinner that I am, 
I cannot think it a crime, to covet the blood of this man. But, prince, let me 
know — my captivity is very hard — why should I not be allowed to speak with 
the princess?) Why should my sister be hidden from me?’ 

The countenance of Guatimozin darkened. 

* When my brother will fight for them, he shall be at liberty. My brother thinks 
again of the canoe at the bottom of the garden?’ 

Juan colored, and said, 

* You keep me a prisoner —I strove te escape. The king mocks me, to call me 
his brother.’ 

‘The warriors are very angry, yet the Great Eagle is alive. He cannot go among 
them in safety, unless as their friend,’ 

* And who,’ said Juan, ‘ shall warrant me of safety, if I go even as a friend?’ 

He deemed it now the period to commence acting upon his scheme of escape, 
yet hesitated, stung with shame at the thought of the duplicity to which he was 
descending. ‘It is better to die on the dikes than to pine in the dungeon.’ 
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Guatimozin’s eye gleamed ‘with a sudden fire. 

‘Does my brother jest with me?’ he said. ‘If my brother think it wrong to 
strike a Spaniard, he shall not be called upon to fight. He can teach me the things 
it is needful to know ; and be in no fear.’ 

‘When did Guatimozin see me afraid?’ cried Juan, stifling as well as he could 
the sense of humiliation and disgust, with which he began the office of a deceiver. 
‘'To give you counsel how to resist or attack, will make me as much a renegade 
as to draw sword at once. If I do become an apostate, it shall be boldly, and with 
the sword. Prince, I have thought over this thing: my heart is grieved with your 
distress ; and for my sister, and for Zelahualla, I will do what my conscience con- 
demns. Does the king know what shall be my fate, if I am found fighting by the 
Spaniards ? ” 

‘Twenty chosen warriors shall circle my brother round about, and he shall keep 
aloof from the van of battle.’ 

‘If I fight, it shall be in the van,’ said Juan, his self-condemnation giving a 
character of sullenness to his tones, ‘ But what, if I fall— what shall become of 
my sister ? ’ 

‘She shall be the sister of Guatimozin and of Zelahualla,’ said Guatimozin, 
with energy, yet with doubt ; for he could hardly believe that Juan was speaking 
seriously, 

‘ Let the king say this, and I will go out with him to battle: —If I die, he will 
cause my sister and the princess to be delivered into the hands of Cortes.’ 

‘The Spanish lady shall be sent to Malintzin ; but the Centzontli shall remain 
with her brother the king. It is better she should die with him than dwell with the 
Spaniards. Why shouldst thou think it? Are there not more Guzmans than one?’ 

Juan muttered painfully to himself. 

‘ Perhaps it is better. Heaven will protect her, for she has acknowledged her 
Redeemer. Will the king swear, then, if his brother falls, that Magdalena shall be 
sent to the Spaniards ? ’ 

‘ He will swear,’ said Guatimozin, ardently. ‘It is better for the Spanish lady ; 
for she knows not our speech, and she pines away. And if the king prevails over 
his enemies, the king will remember what Juan says of her.’ 

‘ Now, then, let the king tell me the truth, and mislead me not. How much 
Jonger can he maintain the city ?? 

‘ Till he is dead! But he may soon die,’ he added, confidingly, for now he 
doubted no longer that he had gained his purpose. ‘ My brother shall first teach 
me how to get food. The ships move about at night, and no. canoe can reach the 
shore. ‘The king sits down to eat with the warriors, and he eats no more ; but the 
warriors cry all night for food.’ 

‘Good Heaven !’ said Juan, surveying the wasted cheeks of the monarch ; ‘ are 
you already so straightened? your garners already exhausted ?’ 

‘Who can reckon for so many mouths?’ cried Guatimozin. 

*T dreamed not of this. Sure, J have never been denied abundance !’ 

‘ My brother is a prisoner ; and the women and children are feeble. Why should 
they want, when the warriors can endure hunger better?’ 

The communication of this painful intelligence nerved Juan more strongly in his 
purpose. He perceived the necessity of acting without delay, if he wished to pro- 
tect the young infidel from the consequence of his own despairing fury, and the 
maiden of his love, and his sister, from a fate too dreadful to be imagined. His 
eagerness the more fully deluded the young monarch, not prone to suspicion where 
he loved, and he was soon made acquainted with the whole condition of the be- 
leaguered city, and the situation of the Spaniards. He was also instructed in the 
particulars of a design of Guatimozin, to be practised upon the ensuing day, the 
boldness of which, as well as its strong probabilities of success, both astonished and 
dismayed him. He perceived that perhaps the fate of the entire Spanish army de- 
pended upon the course he might pursue, and his honor and feelings seemed all to 
call upon him for some exertion to arrest the impending destruction. 

When he had been made acquainted with all that Guatimozin thought fit to di- 
vulge, and had again and again repeated his resolution to take arms and accompany 
the Mexicans against his countrymen, the king embraced him with great warmth, 
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promising to provide him with a good Spanish sword and helmet from among the 
spoils ; but recommending that, in all respects, he should assume the guise of a 
Mexican. 

When these arrangements were completed, he turned to depart, and yet seemed 
loath to go. Finally, he took Juan by the arm, and said, F ; 

‘ To-night, the king will sleep by the side of his brother: we will wake in the 
morning and go out together.’ ms 

‘Why will not the king speak kind things to the queen? It will rejoice her to 
look upon the king.’ 

‘ Has she not a little sick babe by her side? and are they not very wretched ?’ 
said Guatimozin, exposing, without reserve, the miseries preying upon his own 
bosom, and abandoning himself to a grief that seemed to mock the greatness of his 
station. ‘When I look upon them,’ he said, ‘1 am no longer the king who thinks 
of Mexico and the people, but a man with a base heart, who cries, ‘ Why am I not 

’ a prisoner and a slave, that my little child may be saved, and his mother protected 
from the famine that is coming?’ ‘lhe king should not think these things ; he 
should not look upon his household, but his country.’ 

‘Go, notwithstanding,’ said Juan, touched still further by the distresses of the 
infidel. ‘Comfort them with your presence, and let their sufferings admonish you 
of the only way to end them. It is not too late to submit.’ 

‘Is this the way my brother begins the duties of a Mexican?’ said Guatimozin. 
* The gods tell me to die, not yield. I fight for Mexico — not for the wife and child 
of Guatimozin.’ 

With these words, and having banished all traces of weakness and repining, he 
left Juan to slumber, or to weigh, in painful anticipation, the risks and uncertainties 
of his projected enterprise.’ 


The above extract contains passages of impassioned eloquence, and simple yet 
touching pathos. Of such, the work is full ; and looking at the fidelity of the his- 
torical portraits, the highly poetical descriptions of natural objects, the interest of 
the story, and the keeping observed in the delineation of character, we cannot help 
feeling that American literature is to derive a new lustre from the exertions of an 
author, gifted with talent adequate to the production of such works as ‘ Calavar’ 
and the ‘Infidel.’ And it is pleasant to perceive, that there is no flagging, no dimi- 
nution of power. ‘Calavar’ was excellent, but the ‘ Infidel ’ is still better ; and we 
have no reason to doubt that the author will improve upon us as he continues to write. 
A wide field is before him. He stands, moreover, upon a vantage-ground, and we 
know of no writer able to compete with him in the unexplored regions to which he 
has retired. We understand that he is now ergaged upon a work, in which the 
characters and scenes are of our own country —and, in this new undertaking, 
we may look for the like eminent success. 


The Crayon Miscellany, No. IT. 


We venture to say that this volume will be more eagerly read than anything sent 
from the press during the past year. The first number of the ‘ Miscellany’ was 
fresh and fascinating. It depicted the pleasures of wandering over the prairies, the 
charms of buffalo-hunting, in such colors that we should gladly have joined an ex- 
pedition to the far West, in full faith of enjoying the magnificent spectacle of 
prairie scenery, and of shooting a buffalo, could we have broken away from the 
Lilliputian ties of civilized life, and especially from the toils of reviewing. But, 
when we took up the present volume, our longings for savage scenes, half-broiled 
venison, and sleeping in the open air, went away, one by one, before the over- 
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whelming interest excited by these exquisite pictures of the greatest poet, and 
the greatest novelist of this age. Washington Irving visited Abbotsford many 
years before- the death of its illustrious owner. He was received with Scott’s 
characteristic kindness, and with the cordial greeting which his own genius richly 
merited. The incidents and impressions of a few days’ residence under the same 
roof with Walter Scott, are related with singular beauty and grace. The family of 
the great author, and all the persons that surrounded him, appear in Irving’s pages 
in the most graphic colors. ‘The impression of Scott’s character, which our coun- 
tryman’s description leaves on the mind, is in harmony with all that has been pre- 
viously known from other sources. Its rare beauty comes out the brighter, the 
more it is scrutinized. With what eager impatience will the ‘ Life and Corres- 
pondence of Walter Scott’ be hailed by the world. 

The visit to Newstead Abbey was after Lord Byron had sold the seat of his an- 
cestors to Colonel Wildman. The anecdotes of Byron, and the sketches of scenes 
which possess a melancholy interest from their connection with the early but abid- 
ing feelings of the poet, are given in Mr. Irving’s happiest style. It is interesting, 
to know that Colonel Wildman has repaired the old abbey, with a most judicious 
regard to its former character and the memory of his predecessor. The story of 
‘The White Lady ’ is singularly interesting, and wild enough to belong to the ver- 
iest romance. It is told with the eloquence of a lively sympathy, and the narrative 
is varied with extracts from the writings of that strange being, both in prose and 
verse, which shed a mournful but interesting light on her unhappy character. 

What a rich glow of imagination and poetry does Irving throw over all the produc- 
tions of his pen! How humane and gentle the spirit that breathes from every page ! 
How pure, graphic, and musical, the flow of his superb language ! How delicate 
the turn of his thoughts! How magical the effect of his fitly-chosen epithets ! 
It is honorable to the good taste of our age and country, that the beautiful creations 
of his genius are hailed with universal enthusiasm, and read with unbounded de- 
light. Long may he continue to hold the high place assigned him in the world of 
letters, and to sway his mighty influence for the beneficent purpose of exalting the 
taste, enlivening the imagination, and awakening all the kindly sympathies of his 


countrymen, 


Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem: a Picture of Judaism in the 
century which preceded the Advent of our Saviour. From 
the German of Frederick Strauss. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 
pp. 298. 12mo. 


The edition of this work now before us has been issued under the editorial eare 
of the Rev. Baron Stow, of this city. It seems that the work appeared ten years 
since, in two volumes, and then enjoyed considerable popularity. ‘The present 
editor has judiciously omitted many uninteresting portions of the work and the body 
of notes, which swells the bulk of the English copy, published in 1824, to an incen- 
venient size. ‘The story is interesting, although perfectly artless — being, in fact, 
little more than a thread of narrative, whereon hang a series of descriptive sketches, 
many of which are uncommonly excellent, and all valuable for their accuracy. The 
view of Judaism, its imposing rites and ceremonies, its solemnity and splendor, is 
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at once comprehensive and impressive. ‘The manner in which the various scenes 
are introduced, is very ingenious. Helon, a young Jew of Alexandria, whose opin- 
ions have been for a long time fluctuating, turns at length from the unsatisfactory 
study of other creeds, and from the Platonism of the Greek, to the observance of 
the law of his own nation. He resolves to accompany his uncle Elisama on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy City, and to visit, in his course, the tomb of his father, who, 
having died upon a similar journey, has been buried in the valley of Jehosaphat. 
The pilgrims set forth with a caravan, and on the way are joined by Myron, a 
young Greek, in whose company Helon had formerly pursued his theological re- 
searches. At the request of the Greek, Elisama relates the history of the Jewish 
nation, in a clear and interesting manner, ‘The journey into the Holy Land is full 
‘of interest. ‘The pilgrims arrive at Jerusalem, elon is admitted into the priest- 
hood, and marries Sulamith, the beautiful daughter of Selumiel. The description 
of the latter is a good specimen of the style of the translation; —‘'The mother, 
though advanced in years, was active, and still handsome: but Sulamith, her 
daughter, who stood by her side, was glowing in all the freshness of youthful 
beauty, and united in herself every charm by which a daughter of Israel could 
fix the attention of the beholder. From beneath the large eyebrows, colored of a 
brilliant black, dark eyes, like those of a gazelle, sent forth their quiet brilliance, 
through the transparent veil which descended from the turban. Her tall and stately 
form was clad in a robe of fine cotton, which flowed down in folds, like a wide 
mantle ; the sleeves hung loose, except where they were fastened with costly 
bracelets ; the ears and the nose were adorned with rings of gold, in which rubies, 
emeralds, and topazes were set.’ ‘This alliance gives the author an opportunity to 
describe at length the ceremonies of the betrothment and the nuptials. Helon is 
happy, until, one fatal day, returning after a brief absence, he finds Myron at the 
door of his Armon, or house of the women. ‘The indiscreet Greek, unused to the 
customs of the Jews, had sought the apartment of Sulamith, who, with horror in 
her countenance, had compelled him instantly to withdraw. But Helon arrived in 
time to meet him, and to become inflamed with a wild jeaiousy. Myron is driven 
forth with blows, and Sulamith shunned as a shameless adultress, when she sol- 
emnly proclaimed her innocence. She is brought to the ordeal of the ‘ water of 
jealousy.’ The scene in which this is administered, Sulamith’s innocence proved, 
and Helon made to experience all the horrors of remorse, is absolutely thrilling, 
because there is no attempt at fine writing, but a chaste simplicity, throughout, 
which seems to bear the impress of truth. Then follow the ‘ Day of Atonement’ 
and the ‘ Feast of the Tabernacles ;’ after which, Helon, his wife and family, with 
Myron, who has espoused the true religion, embark in a Phoenician vessel, to re- 
turn for a season to Alexandria. They encounter a terrific storm, against which 
they vainly struggle. ‘ After an hour, the storm ceased. And the storms of this 
world, too, had ceased for those who had found death in the wave, and life in the 
bosom of their God.’ 

The editor recommends readers to peruse this work with the Bible before them, 
turning to the Scripture passages which are referred to in almost every page. Of 
the utility of this production, there can be no doubt. The author concludes a few 
modest remarks upon it, in the following words, which may throw some light upon 
his design : —‘ It is well known, that the want of a lively and distinct picture of 
those local and national peculiarities which are presented in the Bible, revolts many 
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from a perusal of it, and exposes others to very erroneous conceptions. It is the 
author’s prayer to him, from whom these precious records have proceeded, that 
the present work may serve, under his blessing, to make the perusal of the Serip- 
tures more attractive and edifying ; and he hopes those who shall drink with pleas- 
ure from his humble rill, will not be satisfied without going to the fountain of living 
waters.’ 


Blackbeard. A Page from the Colonial History of Philadelphia. 
New-York: Harper § Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This is one of those unfortunate books which make the duty of the critic a se- 

vere one. Here and there we find in it 

‘a dash of purity and brightness, 
Which speaks the man of taste and of politeness.’ 

But, alas! these occasional gleams of light only serve to reveal the obscurity and 
darkness with which they are surrounded, and make us regret sincerely, for the 
author’s sake, that the work was given to the world — or rather, to that small por- 
tion of it which will be likely to peruse his pages. We ourselves labored through 
it, with a desperate benevolence, in the forlorn hope of finding an excuse for a tol- 
erably favorable notice of the volumes. ‘The author is doubtless a very clever 
fellow, and we have no doubt could write much better ; and for this reason, we 
have no hesitation in condemning his present production, which is, in fact, rather 
the worst of the last batch of bad novels. 

In the first chapter, we are introduced to the passengers on board the ship San- 
taclaus, a Dutch vessel, which left the port of Amsterdam July 4, 1732, bound for 
Philadelphia. Major Scheveiing and his niece, Barbara, the heroine of the tale, are 
thus brought upon the scene, together with one Jeptha Dobbs, a nondescript, whom 
the author appears to have intended for a Yankee, although we find nothing in his 
phraseology or conduct, to warrant the supposition. As a specimen of the wit of 
this character, take the following : 

‘This here calm is not so remarkable agreeable, though I should n’t like to bet 
that, as being a ag you mightn’t naterally prefer squally weather.’ 

‘Nay, Mr. Dobbs, I am well nigh tired of this part of the ocean: pray, when do 
you expect to see land ?” 

‘Some time before we touch it,’ answered Mr. Dobbs, breaking into a low 
chuckle, partly repressed through respect for the lady, yet sufi iontiy indicative of 
the delight he experienced from his own quaint jest. * 

‘ All snug, Mr. Dobbs?’ inquired the captain, as a matter ia course. Mr. Dobbs 
leisurely inserted a long, slim portion of pigtail into his nether jaw, ere he answered, 
in his usual shrill and monotonous manner, ‘ Everything but the little brown pig, 
that Flemish Peter has been catching all the morning.’ 


At length, the Santaclaus approaches land, to the delight of Barbara. ‘Her 
uncle stood near her, regarding the new world with a melancholy gaze. Years 
had passed since his only son, a youth of twelve years, had fled the paternal 
home ; certain particulars were gathered, which, added to the knowledge of his 
roving disposition, left no doubt that he had embarked for some distant country, 
and every inquiry had been set on foot, but in vain. Long abandoned as lost, 
and by others long forgotten, intrusive memory would oft times sadden the fath- 
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er’s heart; and still lingered that faint hope, that, year after year, vet awaited 
tidings from his long-lost child.’ 

The Major and Barbara establish themselves at Philadelphia, where, among other 
characters, they become acquainted with one Oxensteirn, a gentleman given to al- 
chemy, who is reputed to be several centuries old, and is considered a magician, 
because he shows a magic lanthorn and a skeleton. Next we are told all about 
Blackbeard, or Teach, the pirate, who has committed such depredations, that cap- 
tain Solgard, of his Britanic majesty’s man-of-war Greyhound, has been sent with 
orders to take him, dead or alive. The gallant captain, ‘ wi’ a drappie in his ee,’ 
stumbles upon Blackbeard and his crew one evening, at a house in the suburbs. 
He was drunk when he came among them, and found lying intoxicated after he 
had left them, having received no ill-treatment from the rovers. One of the pirates, 
Bill Jones, sings a song, in the carousing scene, which, to any admirer of Dibdin, 
or of common sense, will seem stupid enough: 

‘I am none of your fresh-water sailors, 
But I am a real sea-dog ; 

And all that I ask of my betters, 
Is plenty of ’bacco and grog. 

If it comes to a fight, why, I’m ready 
To handle a pike or a gun ; 

For, whether they ’re cruisers or quakers, 
To old Billy Jones it’s all one. 

So pass on the bottle, my hearties — 
Dick Jenkins has got it, I ’spy ; 

For, as for you flummux of poetry, 
That ere thing is all in my eye.’ 

Marx Scheveling, the long-lost son of major Scheveling, appears upon the scene 
in the person of a hunter, and is introduced to Barbara and her uncle, as Mr. 
Sylvan. Ina scuffle with the buccaniers, this gallant gentleman gets wounded, 
and is affectionately nursed by Barbara, who falls in love with him — of course. 
He relates a tissue of improbabilities, called his adventures, to Oxensteirn. Having 
run away from his father, he finds himself, at eighteen, master’s mate, on board 
the Spanish brig Lealdad, but leaves her for a lieutenancy, offered by captain 
Teach, then commander of the Spitfire, an armed brig, with a royal commission, 
cruising against the West-Indian pirates. After cruising for some time, Teach pro- 
poses to hoist the black flag, and Marx consents, provided the lives of all captives 
shall be spared. ‘ T'hey had a very pleasant time,’ as Marx seriously observes — 
plundering vessels of all nations on the high seas, until Teach gets sanguinary, and 
Marx, refusing to obey orders, is cast adrift in an open boat, and carried upon the 
shores of Yucatan. Here he surprises one Senora Serafine, and her attendant 
Spanish maidens, much after the fashion that Acton surprised Diana ; and he has 
the effrontery to dwell upon the accident with great complacency. Marx is hos- 
pitably received by the old gentleman, Don Raymon Vieyra, and the daughter falls 
in love with him — of course. But she is so proud, that she will not show her 
love — not she ; she would sooner die first ; and, in fact, she does die: but, in 
her last hour, confesses that she has bestowed her heart on Marx. The old gen- 
tleman soon followed his daughter to the grave, and left the whole of his property 
to young Scheveling. The monied youth now returns to Europe, over which he 
travels hastily, admiring all the lions, until he arrives in London, where he loses 
every sous to a certain lord George. 
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‘Much to the surprise of the party, I believe, I politely congratulated lord 
George on his good fortune, took a parting glass of wine with him, requested a 
pinch of snuff, and set out for my own lodgings. Here I dressed myself in a most 
superb suit, perfumed and curled my locks, until my glass assured me that I never 
looked so irresistible ; and getting into a sedan-chair, was briefly conveyed to the 
presence of lord George’s mistress. More favored by fortune than by love, his 
lordship had despoiled me of my estate ; but, as if to compensate for my late dis- 
aster, the charming ‘ maid of honor’ looked upon me with a kinder and more ten- 
der gaze than she had ever done before. Before morning, lord George and I were 
quits.” 

There ’s a fine moral youth for a hero! But he has not finished exhibiting him- 
self yet. After recovering from his wound, he takes an extra bottle of Madeira, 
insults his pretty little cousin, and then marches off with Oxensteirn, and takes 
Blackbeard. In the end, he discovers himself to his father, and marries the pretty 
Barbara —a reward for his manifold rascalities. 

The tale is not without underplot : there are the loves of Madam Markham, Dr. 
Eastlake, and Bob Asterly ; the villainies of Blackbeard — murder — moonlight — 
burglary — aud a variety of other queer things, ‘too numerous to mention.’ Some 
of the subordinate personages exhibit a little spirit, and there are a few detached 
scenes in the book really worth reading ; but, for the author’s sake, we are very 
sorry that he was ever betrayed into print. 


Indian Nullification. 


Two years ago, the Rev. William Apes paid a visit to the Marshpee tribe of In- 
dians, in Barnstable county, and preached to them. He is himself a full-blooded 
Indian, one of the last of the Pequots, and makes his direct descent from one of 
the daughters of the heroic Metacom, a matter of boast. He had, consequently, a 
natural claim on the sympathies of the people he addressed, and they invited him 
to settle among and preach to them, which he has since done, with great effect — 
receiving nothing for his clerical services, but supporting himself by the labor of 
his hands, and by vending books. Shortly after Mr. Apes settled at Marshpee, 
discontents prevailed among the tribe, which were attributed, by the newspapers, 
to the influence of Mr. Apes. It was also published concerning him, that he was 
a knave, and a gambler in lottery tickets. About this time, the Indians thought fit 
to throw off the authority of their white overseers, by public proclamation, and to 
prevent them from carrying wood off the Marshpee plantation, by direct force. 
Whereupon, a criminal process was instituted against Mr. Apes, and a commis- 
sioner was sent to investigate the affairs of the tribe by the executive, who also in- 
timated that, if necessary, a military force would be sent to quell the alleged se- 
dition. But the Marshpees agreed to rescind their proclamation, and contented 
themselves with a petition for redress of grievances to the General Court, which, 
at its next session, granted all their demands. 

The book before us contains a full though concise history of all these matters. 
All the statements, therein made, are supported by documentary evidence. There is 
much interesting matter, which we have not room to notice. It is written far better 
than could have been expected from an Indian, and is well worth reading. The 
only fault we find is, that the author has suffered himself to be exasperated by the 
persecution he has endured. 
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Drs. Holmes, Jenks, Lowell, Codman, 
and Sharp ; Rev. Messrs. Frothingham, 
Greenwood, and Hague ; Messrs. Joseph 
May, Heman Lincoln, Samuel Hubbard, 
N. P. Russell, Jonathan Phillips, Samuel 
May, E. Tuckerman, William Worthing- 
ton, Pliny Cutler, Robert Lash. Exec- 
utive Committee for the distribution of 
Bibles —Rev. Dr. Parkman, Rev. Mr. 
Blagden, and Charles Tappan, Esq. 





Officers of the Pilgrim Society, 1835. 
Alden Bradford, President ; Z. Bartlett, 
Fsq., Vice-President ; B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Recording Sec’ry : John B. Thom- 
as, Esq., Corresponding Secretary ; Israel 
L. Hedge, Esq., Treas’r ; Jas. Thacher, 
Esq., Librarian and Cabinet Keeper ; B. 
Hedge, N. M. Davis, William Sturgis, 
Isaac Winslow, Jadah Alden, John B, 
Thomas, Nathaniel Russell, E. G. Par- 
ker, William M. Jackson, Charles Bram- 
hall and John Seaver, Esq’rs, Trustees. 








